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INTERIM TOWN PLANNING 


O many uncertainties pervade the present building 
situation that planning has become very difficult. 
Nevertheless, so little is being built outside the field 
of housing that there should be a reserve of energy 
available with which to tackle the problem of planning 
in a reasonable spirit of contemplation. 

There are, however, certain signs that people are giving 
way too easily to expediency, and showing too great a 
willingness to compromise their principles when events 
press upon them. We find planning authorities, in 
many instances, approving housing sites within their 
green belts, and town planning schemes suffering 
doubtful amendment to conform to some immediate 
project. 

One of the most spectacular of these instances was 
that of the- power station at Southwark. We do not 
propose to revive that controversy, but would draw 
attention again to one of the arguments which was 
raised by the Minister for Town and Country Planning 
in support of the scheme. This was that because the 
town planning scheme did not include this area for early 
development, and because the power station might 
become redundant before the time for permanent 
development arrived, then this project really did not 
matter. Put in those terms the arguments sounds 
somewhat crude, but that is really what it meant, and 
we consider it a most deplorable one, for its observance 
might well wreck many a well-conceived planning 
scheme. 

Town planning receives little lay understanding 
but much abuse through being regarded as an immediate 
project rather than as a ‘framework for future projects. 
England owes much of its beauty to the accidents of 
events, but it suffers far more by accident than design. 
The second half of the nineteenth century wrote a whole 
chapter of ugliness upon our history, and since then a 
more trivial spirit has only added to the shameful 
record. 

We must thus reconcile ourselves to the loss of a casual 
charm with which nature has often blessed our fortuitous 
actions, and look far ahead to ensure that there shall be 
an end to the devastation of disorder and tastelessness. 
The planned framework must be laid down, within which 
the future may take a definite shape, so far as human 
wisdom and vision can conceive so grand a project. 

The town plan is thus not so much a positive direction 
to immediate action as a means whereby we may be 
prevented from doing things now which must stand in 
the way of greater schemes in the future. It must thus 

with it many inhibitions, foreign as is the idea of 
inhibition to the free nature of the Englishman. This is 
the price we must pay willingly for future greatness. 

Mr. Silkin has used'a very dangerous argument to 
evade an embarrassing emergency, and we should meet it 
with suspicion. Apart from its relation to the dispute 


in question, far more important is the precedent it must 
create for other and less responsible planning authorities. 
Are we really to consider all areas where development is 
a distant project as available for any immediate use 
that may suit the convenience of the moment ? If this 
is so, then there would appear to be an end to town 
planning in the form which years of hard work and 
propaganda have established. 

This line of thought has been followed in many 
places in connection with temporary housing schemes, 
which have been sited in parkland and open space with 
the good intention of a ten-year demolition programme. 
But who knows how long it will be before we are in a 
position to pull down dwelling accommodation, or how 
tough may prove some of the temporary construction 
when we have to decide to demolish these buildings ? 
Nor do we know how the common taste may change 
by that time so as to create temptations towards retain- 
ing some of the queer structures out of respect for their 
unexpected longevity. There are plenty of old Army 
huts from the 1918 era still cluttering the landscape to 
prove how easily man forgets his good intentions. 

We want to see the fruits of town planning enjoyed 
as soon as possible, and this we shall certainly not do if 
we permit ourselves to nibble into its edges with expedi- 
ents and make-shifts. The need for pressing on with 
our town planning schemes is more urgent than ever, 
and it is equally essential that, having resolved the 
framework into which to fit an age of planned develop- 
ment, we should be zealous to observe its conditions. 

At the same time, we do not wish to suggest that the 
scheme of to-day must be so rigid as to exclude revision, 
and, in some cases even compromise, for that would be 
to err at the other extreme. There are signs enough that 
this attitude is, in fact, being taken by some planning 
authorities. The Abercrombie scheme for Outer London 
seems to be used in too rigid a way by some of the 
authorities it affects, particularly in relation to the land- 
scape zone, which its author certainly did not intend to 
be synonymous with the private open space. We must 
have sufficient confidence in ourselves to believe that it 
is still possible for man to build without ruining the 
landscape. 

We are living through a phase in the national history 
in which perplexities abound, and the temptation to 
bow to the immediate pressure of events is intense. But 
the comparative standstill in building development is a 
factor which should remove many of the excuses we make 
to justify the unorthodox, and there is no doubt that our 
successors will not lightly forgive us if we fail to plan 
well for the great developments which they will have to 
handle. 

Most important of all is the need for those at the top 
to set the good example of wise and unruffled determina- 
tion, for it is from that source that the lead must come. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


** Staffing Up! ”’ 

Amip the doldrums of the present build- 
ing situation, the notices in the current 
Press inviting applications for jobs on the 
architectural staffs for the planning of the 
New Towns seem to sound what could be 
called a note of hope; faint, perhaps, and 
distant, but nevertheless hope. It is a 
curious fact that, with a bigger pro- 
gramme than ever before to carry through, 
architecture should be in such dire 
straits. Frequently in the past architec- 
ture has ruled economy; in other words, 
economy has adjusted itself to suit the 
architectural needs of the time. Now, 
however, life has developed so many new 
complications which have to be overcome 
before any movement can be made in 
building even ona small scale, that the 
cause of architecture, once a fine and 
gallant thing, is in the greatest danger of 
becoming obliterated in the welter of 
scientific, sociological and theoretical im- 
plications, . 

To see that definite steps are now being 
taken to appoint architects for the new 
towns is, therefore, heartening news. The 
future of the towns from the design and 
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building viewpoint still remains a some- 
what esoteric business; this can possibly 
be excused on the grounds that the pro- 
jects are only just starting to get under 
way, but, even so, more information as to 
the utilisation of local craftsmen and 
materials, and of the general approach to 
the problem, would be welcomed by all. 
The architectural staffs of the towns have 
a tremendous task ahead of them, a task 
which involves producing an architecture 
which must necessarily vie with any which 
has been produced in the great periods 
of the past. Economically, the reaching 
of such a standard may seemingly appear 
impossible, but the best architecture in the 
past most certainly has not been the most 
expensive. A good sense of the use of 
materials, a reverence for tradition, and a 
judicious attitude towards innovations; 
these are perhaps the cardinal points to 
be kept in view by the designers. If we 
add to these the necessary genius for 
design, the issue as to whether fine archi- 
tecture will result will be beyond doubt. 


Pictures in the Home. 

Tue exhibition at Messrs, Heal’s of pic. 
tures and their setting in the home is a 
good idea well carried out. Perhaps 
posterity’s greatest criticism of 
“‘ modern ’’ domestic architecture will lie 
that it has lain somewhere along the 
avenue of general and unnecessary ruth- 
lessness. This unnecessary ruthlessness is 
no better illustrated than in the abandon- 
ment of pictures as a form of decoration. 
Where logic is brought to bear, perhaps 
some argument can be produced in sup- 
port of plain wall surfaces—effect relying 
on proportion, etc.—but should the 
humanistic side creep in, with its inherent 
attraction in concentrated colour pieces, 
such pristine elegances as sheer walls rely- 
ing for effect upon the play of light and 
proportion can hardly be considered a 
satisfactory solution to domestic design. 
The exhibition admirably illustrates how 
pictures can form an integral part of any 
domestic scheme, and how the scheme is 
definitely enhanced in attractiveness by 
the inclusion of the right picture in the 
right place. It is, perhaps, this adven- 
turing sense in design which is so im- 
portant, and a Victorian oleograph should 
be considered as much in place in a house 
by Ries van der Rohe as a Braque in, 
say, a house by Annesley Voysey. 


C.1.A.M. Programme of Work. 

Ar the first. meeting since the war of the 
Congrés Internationaux d’Architecture 
Moderne at Bridgwater, Somerset, the con- 
gress agreed on a programme of work that 
should concentrate chiefly on architectural 
aspects of town planning and on problems 
of architectural education. A new consti- 
tution for O.I.A.M. was agreed upon in 
view of the altered conditions and require- 
ments since the organisation was founded 
in 1928. 

A provisional council was appointed con- 
sisting of C. van Eesteren (Amsterdam), 
hon. president; Sigfried Giedion (Zurich), 
hon. secretary; R. Steiger (Zurich), hon. 
treasurer; J. L. Sert (New York), presi- 
dent; Walter Gropius (Harvard Univer- 
sity), Le Corbusier (Paris), and Helena 
Syrkus (Warsaw), vice-presidents; P. A. 
Emery (Algiers), S. J. Fischer (Budapest), 
J. Havlicek (Prague), Ernesto Rogers 
(Milan), and Godfrey Samuel (London). 


Chairman of R.S.1. Council. 

Mr. Georce Laws, M.B.E., will take 
office as chairman of the Council of the 
Royal Sanitary Institute on October 1. 


Stevenage New Town Chairman. 

Tue Minister of Town and Country 
Planning, Mr. Lewis Silkin, M.P., has in- 
formed the local authorities concerned with 
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the development of the new town at 
Stevenage that he proposes to appoint Sir 
Thomas Gardiner, G.B.E., K.C.B., chair- 
man of the Stevenage New Town Develop- 
ment Corporation in succession to Mr. 
Clough Williams-Ellis, M.C., F.R.1.B.A., 
who has resigned. Sir Thomas Gardiner 
was Director-General of the Post Office 
from 1936 to 1945 and Secretary of the 
Ministry of Home Security, 1939-40. 


‘* Enterprise Scotland, 1947,” to Remain 
Open. 

Ir is announced that ‘‘ Enterprise Scot- 
land, 1947,’’ exhibition, which is drawing 
in average crowd of over 12,000 daily, 
will not close at the end of this month as 
intended, but will continue till the middle 
of October, and possibly longer. The 
Exhibition was expecting to get its 
300,000th visitor this week. It opened on 
August 25. 


Marichester Deputy City Architect. 

Supsect to the approval of the City 
Council, Mr. Sydney George Besant 
Roberts, Dip.Arch., ARIB.A., at 
present a Branch Architect in the Lanca- 
shire County Council Architect’s Depart- 
ment, has been appointed deputy City 
Architect of Manchester at a basic salary 
of £1,200-£1,400, plus bonus. Mr. Roberts 
has had previous experience at Cardiff and 
with the Hertfordshire County: Council, 
and during the war cagmmanded a Royal 
Engineer Company in the field. 


Professional Announcements. 

Lr. Cou. G. S. Bripeman, F.R.I.B.A., formerly 
practising a8’ Bridgman and Bridgman, in Tor- 
quay and Paignton and subsequently with the 
Building Research Station, has been appointed 
Senior Administrative Architect to the Trinidad 
office of Messrs. W. H. Watkins and Partners, 
FF.R.I.B.A., of London. Bristol and British 
West Indies. 


Mr. Epwarp D. Mitts. F.R.I.B.A., chartered , 


architect announces that his office address 


is now 38A, Soho-sq., London, W.1 (telephone: - 


Gerrard 4960), and that he will be glad to 
receive trade catalogues and_ information re- 
lating to housing and industrial work at this 
address. 

Captain ©. G. Rapnepoe, F.1.A.S., quantity 
surveyor, has removed to 7. Triangle South, 
Queen’s-road, Bristol 8. Telephone 26359. 

Mr. L. J. Evoin, A.M.I.C.E., has now opened 
a new practice at 4, The Park, Highgate, Lon- 
don, N.6 (tel.: Mountview 5083) as a chartered 
civil engineer for building construction in re- 
inforced concrete, steelwork and _ pre-cast 
concrete. . 

Mr. K. T. Eastman, A.I.A.S., announces that 
in oe! with Mr. R. F. Trimeve the firm 
of K. T. Eastman and Co., will, from Septem- 
ber 22. be known as Eastman Partners, 
Quantity Surveyors. On the same date they 
are transferring their practice to 59, Windsor- 
rd., Slough, Bucks, and will be pleased to 
receive trade catalogues. The hepperton 
office will be closed from the same date. 





COMING* EVENTS 


Tuesday, September 23. 

Hovusina Centre. Mr. Clive Pascall on “ Im- 
pressions of American Housing, 1947.”’ Suffolk- 
street, S.W.1. 1.15 p.m. 

Tae Research ASSOCIATION OF British Patnt, 
OoLOUR AND VARNISH MANUFACTURERS. 21st Anni- 
versary Bxhibition and opening of new exten- 
sions by Sir Edward Appleton. Paint Research 
Station, Waldegrave-road, Teddington. (Exhi- 
bition continues until September 26.) 

LEecTuRE. Mr. David Davidson, M.C., 
M.L.Struct.E., on “The Great Pyramid: Its 
Design, Construction and Purpose.” Orange- 
street Oongregational Church, Orange-street. 
Leicester-square, W.C.2. 7 p.m. 

Wednesday, September 24. 

Lonpon Master Bui_pers’ Association (South- 
Western Area). Dinner and General Meeting. 
Bull Hotel, East Sheen, S.W.14. 7 p.m. 

Park Roya. Demonstration of spraying 
selective weed killers, by Messrs. Sutton and 


Sons, Ltd., Reading, and Pest Control, Ltd., 

Harston, Cambridge. Guinness’s Sports 

Ground, Park Royal, London, N.W.10. 3 p.m. 
Thursday, tember 25. 


Town AND CouNTRY LANNING ASSOCIATION. 
Mr. Desmond Donnelly on “ Holiday Camps 
and Planning.” 28, King-street, Covent 
Garden, W.C.2. 1.15 p.m 
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THE ASTRONOMICAL CLOCK, 
HAMPTON COURT PALACE. 


The astronomical clock in the turret of 
the Palace at Hampton Court is being 
cleaned and overhauled by the Ministry 
of Works. The elaborate dial of the 
clock was installed by Henry VIII, and 
recently, in the cleaning of the bells, 
interesting facts have been brought to 
light concerning the casting of these in 
the sixteenth century. The view above 
shows the dial of the clock after it had 
been lowered to the ground, while that 
on the right shows workmen lowering the 
dial to the ground. The dial is to be 
cleaned and regilded. 
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From The Builder of 1847 
Saturday, September 18, 1847. 

Mr. G. Godwin, architect con- 
sidered that well-made concrete increases 
in solidity and hardness by age, and in 
time assimilategto rock. ‘Thought, when 
exposed alternately to wet and dry, that 
frost had an effect upon it, tne more so 
as in practice it is seldom allowed to 
solidify properly before being exposed to 
vthe action of water. Believed there was, 
amongst architects and builders, a general 
confidence in the use of concrete for foun- 
dations of buildings. The new Houses of 
Parliament stand on a bed of concrete. 

Chairman: As you have given more 
attention to the subject than any other 
person in this country, what is your 
— as to the solidity and durability 
of well-made concrete ?—I must not claim 
that character; I have given a good deal 
of attention to it, but there are gentlemen 
who have given much more. So far as 
my investigation goes, for foundations I 
think there can be nothing better. .. . 

Do you think blocks of concrete, 10 ft. 
long, 5 ft. wide and 3 ft. thick, made with 


the best hydraulic lime, may be relied 
upon for their solidity and durability if 
used in the lower part of a wall to be 
built in Dover Bay ?—I attach the greatest 
importance to concrete in its use as a 
whole, as a mass. The larger you can 
make the foundation of a building as a 
whole the more safe a building is, as a 
snowshoe enables a man to walk over snow 
without sinking. In using it in blocks 
we depart from its legitimate application. 
«’, This extract is from the evidence given 

before ihe Government commissioners’ in- 
quiry into the most eligible situation for a 
harbour of refuge in the Channel. Godwin, who 
had succeeded to the Editorship of The Builder 
nearly three years before, had in 1836 won the 
Medal of the R.I.B.A. with an essay on 
“Concrete.” The chairman was Admiral Sir 
Byam Martin. 





The Late Sir Edwin Savill. 

We regret to record the death, on Sep- 
tember 11, of Sir Edwin Savill, O.B.E., 
aged 78. Sir Edwin was a Past-President 
of the Royal Institution of Chartered 
Surveyors. 
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BRITISH COLONIAL ARCHITECTURE 
5.—THE MIDDLE EAST AND THE ARAB TRADITION 


By MARTIN S. BRIGGS, F.R.1.B.A. 


PsE MIDDLE EAST, a term very 

familiar to many men who served in 
either the first or second world wars, 
is used here to describe three countries— 
Egypt, Palestine and Iraq. None of them 
has ever been a British possession, and 
presumably none of them would like to be 
so styled; but, as I said in my first article, 
my objects here are to describe the archi- 
tectural tradition, if any, prevailing in 
various parts of the world where modern 
buildings have been erected under British 
auspices by British architects and to dis- 
cuss the style of design that they adopted. 
Hgypt has oan a British protectorate, Iraq 
was once a British mandated territory, and 
Palestine still is. 

In all.these three countries, the prevail- 
ing tradition is Arab, as it also is in Syria 
and Northern Africa (i.e., Morocco, 
Algeria, Tunis, Tripoli), to which I shall 
refer, incidentally, for purposes of com- 
parison. Centuries before the foundation 
of Islam, however, all these territories 
formed part of the Roman Empire, and the 
massive remains of Roman architecture 
had a considerable influence on buildings 
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erected by the Arabs—e.g., the Dome 
of the Rock at sms As for 
Palestine, ancient Jewish architecture 


is negligible, because the few frag- 
mentary remains of synagogues are in 
late-Roman style. It is hardly neces- 
sary to add that Egyptian temples and 
pyramids many thousands of year’s old 
still survive, but these had little direct. in- 
fluence upon the Arab tradition, In more 
recent years, the churches’and castles of 
the Crusaders in Palestine and Syria come 
into the picture, somewhat incidentally. 

Arab architecture is now more generally 
known as ‘‘ Muhammadan ”’ or ‘‘ Muslim ”’ 
or ‘‘Islamic”’ architecture, ‘‘ Saracenic ”’ 
being a nickname now discarded. Its 
history begins with the erection of the 
first mosque by Muhammad at Medina in 
Arabia in the year 622, the year in which 
he fled from Mecca to Medina. This 
primitive building served as a prototype for 
all other mosques. It was a square enclo- 
sure surrounded by walls of mud-brick or 
stone. Some part of it, probably the north 
portion where the Prophet led the prayers, 
was roofed. The roofs were probably made 
of palm-branches covered with mud and 
resting on palm-trunks. The congrega- 
tion knelt facing north, the direction of 
the holy city of Jerusalem, and this direc- 
tion (qiblah) was marked in some way. In 
624 the direction for prayer was changed 
from Jerusalem to Mecca. In so rudiment- 
ary a building, there was no need to bor- 
row architectural features from anywhere. 
The next mosque, at Kufah in Iraq, was 
built in 639, and antique Persian columns 
were used to carry the roof. In 642 a small 
mosque was built at Fustat, now a southern 
suburb of Cairo. Before the end of the 
century minarets were introduced, and 
then came a niche (mihrab) to indicate the 
giblah. Later came arcades or colonnades 
round the central open court. These are 
all the essential ritual requirements of a 
mosque, and they still operate at the pre- 
sent day. ' 

The transition from Muhammad’s primi- 
tive enclosure to more dignified places of 
worship was very rapid, The magnificent 
‘“Dome of the Rock” at*Jerusalem was 
erected before the end of the 7th century. 
A Byzantine type of plan, the ‘‘ annular 
rotunda ’? of Roman origin, was adopted, 
costly materials were used, and the de- 
coration was elaborate, but in many ways 
the building is not typical of Arab art. 
Conversely it is not, as has often been 
stated, a mere copy of Byzantine or late- 
Roman buildings, and it had to fulfil a 
special function as a shrine for the Sacred 








3. Cairo : Mosque of Barquq extra muris 


: General View. 
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2. Jerusalem : A Street Fountain. 


Rock of Jerusalem. Early in the 8th 
century, the Great Mosque at Damascus 
was built on the site of a Christian church 
and a still older Roman temple. The 
covered portion of the mosque on the 
Mecca side, containing the mihrab, was 
planned as a dignified sanctuary with three 
aisles and a central dome. On all four 
sides of the open court were arcades of 
‘“ horse-shoe ’’ arches, structurally used 
here on a large scale for the first time and 
destined to become a distinctive hallmark 
of Arab architecture from India to 
Morocco, from Turkestan to East Africa. 
Other important mosques followed—e.g., 

















4 Cairo: Mosque of Barquq intra muris: 
Minaret. 
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the Great Mosque at Qayrawan, near 
Tunis, and the mosque of Zaytunah in 
Tunis, both of the early 8th century. By 
that time the Arabs had conquered the 
whole of North Africa and had crossed over 
into Spain, all in less than a century since 
Muhammad founded Islam. During that 
eriod of hard fighting, they had relied 
heavily on local craftsmen to help them in 
building their mosques, for they were 
primarily nomads and warriors, so in that 
way they did adopt local tradition. 
Nevertheless, the Great Mosque of Damas- 
cus differs in many important respects from 
any previous building, and shows in sundry 
architectural details as well as in its ritual 
<n the germ of the mature Arab 
style. 

That development is still more apparent 
in the wonderful mosque of Ibn Tulun at 
Cairo, begun in 876 by a Governor of 
Egypt who had been trained as a youth 
at Samarra in Iraq, where a somewhat 
similar mosque had been completed a 
generation earlier. It is a‘large congrega- 
tional mosque (jami masjid) with double 
arcades round three sides of central court- 
yard and a much deeper sanctuary on the 
Mecca side with five parallel arcades. My 
sketch gives an idea of the remarkably 
‘* Gothic’? appearance of these arcades, 
the arches being very slightly prolonged 
below their springing to form a “ horse- 
shoe’ but resembling our Gothic arches 
so closely that it is difficult to realise that 
these examples in Cairo were built in the 
days of our King Alfred, two centuries be- 
fore the Norman Conquest. The material 
is brickwork, faced with stucco and roofed 
with heavy beams and planks of sycamore. 
Delicate conventional patterns, not unlike 
the Greek palmette, decorate the stucco, 
and there are also long inscriptions from 
the Koran in a beautiful form of Arabic 
lettering. The windows are filled with 
stucco ‘‘ tracery’? or fretwork in geo- 
metrical patterns, The outer walls are 
crowned with saw-tooth battlements. This 
mosque has a peculiar spiral minaret and 
several other features which need not con- 
cern us here; its importance is as a land- 
mark showing that Arab architecture had 
assumed a distinctive character, before the 
end of the 9th century, in this Persian- 
Egyptian mosque. 

For some 450 years, up to the Turkish 
conquest of Egypt, Palestine and Syria in 
1517, Arab architecture in those countries 
steadily progressed in dignity, delicacy and 
richness of decoration, Half-way through 





5. Cairo : the ‘‘ Bayt al-Qadi.”’ 
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this long period, the Crusades began, in 
1096; Jerusalem was captured in 1099; 
and then, for nearly a century, most of 
Palestine and Syria remained in the hands 
of various French and English princes and 
counts up to 1291, when the Sultan of 
Egypt drove out the last of them. There 
are still Christian Gothic churches, or 
fragments of churches, at Gaza, Ramla, 
Jerusalem and elsewhere, and there is a 
fine early Gothic doorway from Acre built 
into the Madrasah of An-Nasir at Cairo 
(1295-1304). Whatever later Arab art may 
owe to the Crusaders, and that is un- 
certain, I suggest that we Europeans bor- 
rowed from our ‘‘ Saracen’’ foes the 
pointed arch, the cusped arch, ornamental 
battlements, and the use of decorative 
inscriptions. 

Arab art in the ‘‘ Middle East ’’ reached 
its zenith in Cairo during the rule of the 
Mameluke sultans between 1250 and 1517. 
The following are its principal characteris- 
tics, best seen in the mosques of Cairo, a 
far more important city from this point of 
view than Jerusalem, Damascus or Bagh- 
dad. Walls, domes and vaults were built 
of stone, easily obtainable from the fine 
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6. Damascus : Khan Asad Pasha: Interior 


limestone quarries near Cairo, and the 
craft of masonry reached a very high level. 
Walls were often built in alternating 
striped courses of white and reddish stone, 
a practice possibly derived from the Byzan- 
tines. Fancifully joggled voussoirs were 
used in flat lintels over windows and doors, 
such voussoirs being alternately white and 
red, The construction of stone domes was 
developed elaborately, and domes were in- 
variably employed for tomb-mosques, set 
on pendentives over a square space below. 
In outline, these domes were not onion- 
shaped, as in many Muslim couartries east 
and north of Egypt, but in the form of a 
ointed helmet, and were slightly stilted. 

he exterior surface of the earlier Cairo 
domes was carved into channels or flut- 
ings, which gave place later to compli- 
cated geometrical patterns. In the brilliant 
sunshine of Egypt, every line of this deli- 
cate ornament tells effectively. Internally 
the stone pendentives were carved into the 
curious form known as “ stalactite orna- 
ment,’’ another distinctive feature of Mus- 
lim architecture in all countries. In the 
late examples (14th-16th centuries), the 
graceful and varied Cairene minaret formed 
a contrast with the massive dome adjoin- 
ing it. 

Windows were of little importance and 
were filled with dainty filigree tracery in 
limestone or stucco, Ornamental inscrip- 
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7. Cairo : House of Ibrahim al-Ansari: a 
Turkish Doorway. 


tions in Kufic (Arabic) lettering inter- 
laced with foliage (see my sketch) were 
used on both external and internal wall- 
surfaces of mosques, with admirable effect. 
Ornament everywhere was either strictly 
geometrical or of highly conventionalised 
foliage, the imitation of any natural 
human, animal or vegetable forms being 
forbidden by Islam. It was usually in very 
low relief, the artists relying upon the 
ower of the sunlight to give value to every 
ine. _Wooden doors were panelled in very 
small compartments, to counteract shrink- 
age in the heat, and were often enriched 
with elaborate bronze facings and furniture 
from Mosul. 

All these features are best studied in the 
numerous mosques of Cairo, but, except 
domes and minarets, most of them occur 
also in the few surviving palaces, dwelling- 
houses and other secular buildings of the 
same period. The scarcity of examples 
older than 1517 is partly explained by the 
preference of the sultans and notables for 
the use of less durable materials for houses. 
than they employed for mosques, there 
being a superstition that any building in 
which a man had died was unlucky. The 
so-called ‘‘ Bayt al-Qadi’’ (House of the 
Cadi) in Cairo, illustrated here, is really 
the magad (belvedere or loggia) of the 
palace of the Amir Mamay (1495), of which 
the rest has disappeared. With its pointed 
and stilted arches, its striped fagade, its 
lofty portal with stalactites in the arched 
head, and the fancifully joggled voussoirs 
over the window and door, it is typical of 
the late Cairene dwelling-house of the 
grander kind, and also typical of others 
built after the Turkish conquest. 

The normal dwelling-house in Cairo, as 
in other cities of the Middle East in times 
past, had a blank facade to the street, 
interrupted only by a single entrance 
guarded by a porter (boab) in its lower 





Kufic 


Mosque of Sultan Hasan : 


8. Cairo: 
inscription. 








art; any windows in upper storeys over- 
ooking the street were filled with graceful 
wooden lattices (mashrabiyya) which ad- 
mitted air but prevented the female in- 
mates from being seen from the street. 
The interior of the house was completely 
invisible from outside, and consisted of a 
series of courts and rooms, Even visitors 
admitted by the boab were only admitted to 
the reception rooms, the women’s quarters 
(harim) being strictly secluded at the back. 
The Khan Asad Pasha at Damascus was 
built after the Turkish conquest, but pre- 
serves all the characteristics of medizval 
Arab architecture, and is typical of the 
great khans or caravanserais that once ex- 
isted in all large Muslim cities. (My 
sketch was made in 1918, soon after the 
British army entered Damascus.) 

The Turkish conquest of 1517 ended 
Arab rule not only in Egypt, Palestine and 
Syria, but also in Iraq. The Ottoman 
Empire at its greatest extent included parts 
of Persia, Tripoli, Algeria and Tunis, the 
whole Balkan Peninsula up to the Adriatic, 
Hungary and the Crimea. The typical 
Turkish mosque has tall, cylindrical mina- 





10. Jerusalem : General Post Office. 


rets in the shape of pencils, quite differ- 
ent from the graceful minarets of Cairo, 
which are designed in stages, like Wren’s 
steeples; and flat, clumsy domes are used, 
perhaps suggested by the noble Byzantine 
domes which the Turks found in Con- 
stantinople. Generally speaking, the detail 
and ornament of these buildings is far in- 
ferior to Arab work in delicacy, but one 
sometimes finds attractive specimens, such 
as the doorway shown (Fig. 7), for Cairene 
craftsmen had evidently not lost their cun- 
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9. Cairo : Neo-Arab Facade of the Railway Station. 


ning. The great mosque in the Citadel at 
Cairo is of pronounced Turkish type and 
was begun in 1824 by Muhammad Ali, a 
Macedonian soldier who became ruler of 
Egypt in 1805 (under Turkish suzerainty) 
and founded the present royal dynasty. It 
has ‘‘pencil minarets’? and some of the 
other features I have just described. 
During the 19th century, Cairo began 
to assume a European aspect in its new 
quarters, especially under Ismail Pasha, 
who was Khedive (= Viceroy) of Egypt 
from 1863 to 1879, and spent enormous 
sums on building. His extravagance led 
first to financial difficulties, then to the 
intervention of the Great Powers to pre- 
serve order, and finally to the British bom- 
bardment of Alexandria in 1882, after 
which British control of Egypt soon fol- 
The rest of the story is familiar, 
as is the story of the British mandates for 
Palestine and Iraq after 1919. 

Between 1882 and 1914, most new build- 
ings in Cairo and Alexandria followed a 
mild form of Renaissance architecture, 
‘‘ Mediterranean’ rather than ‘“‘Sara- 
cenic” in character, and mostly designed 
by French architects, though Englishmen, 
Italians and others also took a hand. The 
prevailing colour is either white or cream, 
limestone or stuccoed brick none. the 
materials favoured, and where red bricks 


have been introduced they clash with 
Typical 


the rest. examples of 19th- 
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century building are the Abdin Palace, 
Shepheard’s Hotel and the Opera House 
(1869). Rather later are the orthodox 
classic exteriors of the Egyptian Museum 
(1897-1902), by a French architect, the 
British Residency, and a host of other pub- 
lic, commercial and domestic buildings of 
varied but European style. Charming de 
tached houses of English type, set in 
pleasant gardeng, reminiscent of the best 
arts of Wimbledon or Streatham, were 
uilt in the Gezira quarter and at Maadi 
just before 1914. Instances of the revival 
of traditional Arab architecture are the 
fagade of the large Central Railway 
Station (see Figure 9), the Arab Museum 
(1903), and the huge hotel at Heliopolis 
completed shortly before the first world 
war. It may plausibly be argued that in 
all these cases there was ample justifica- 
tion for attracting visitors by providing 
the romantic oriental architecture that 
they expected to see in an ‘‘ Eastern" 
city, in contrast to the palpably European 
buildings of Cairo’s flourishing modern 
quarters; but it is certainly odd to find all 
the decorative details of the 15th cen 





I!. Jerusalem : Modern Flats. 


tury faithfully reproduced by skilled 
craftsmen on a railway station—(neverthe- 
less, we-have St. Pancras!). The huge 
Rifaiyeh mosque near the Citadel was also 
built in traditional Arab style in 1906-12, 
but that is rather a different matter. 

After the first world war, several 
young English architects who had served in 
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12. Jerusalem : The Hebrew University. 
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Egypt and Palestine accepted posts in the 
Ministry of Public Works and were respon- 
sible for many fine new public buildings 
Egypt had become very rich, and between 
the two wars Cairo expanded both out- 
wards and upwards, an example being the 
new block of flats, 13 storeys high, in 
the Sharia Madabegh. Even before 1914 
there were a few definitely ‘‘ Modernist ”’ 
buildings in the towns, e.g., the Eastern 
Exchange Hotel at Port Said—which 
would be equally appropriate in Detroit 
or Winnipeg—but they were rare; and the 
climate certainly demands some reduc- 
tion of the excessive areas of glazing 
favoured by disciples of ‘‘ modernismus.”’ 
In Iraq, the brief period of the British 
mandate witnessed the erection of some 
good buildings in Baghdad, e.g., the 
Museum. 

In Palestine, which was under Turkish 
rule from 1517 to 1917, architecture was 
even more diverse in character than in 
Cairo, The various Christian bodies had 
built numerous monasteries of Italian or 
Greek or Russian type; and when I saw 
Nazareth in 1918, with its convents and 
cypresses, it reminded me of the small hill- 
towns of Umbria. The great German hos- 
pice on the Mount of Olives is more 
enterprising and bombastic in style, as 
one might expect; and the British cathe- 
dral in Jerusalem (c. a is a pleasant 
and reticent example of English Gothic. 
Immediately after 1918, the Pro-Jerusalem 
Society was formed to prevent unsuitable 
development of the Holy City; and all 
designs had to be approved by officials 
acting under the direction of officials of 
the Governor, Sir Ronald Storrs. Dis- 
cordant features and unsightly materials 
(especially Marseilles tiles and corrugated 
iron) were prohibited, flat roofs and small 
domes were favoured, and local stone was 
recommended for walls. Aimong many 
buildings erected between, the wars may 
be mentioned the King David Hotel, the 
Y.M.C.A., the General Post Office (see 
Figure 10), and the Museum. To this 
short list, however, must be added the 
tremendous activity in building by the 
Jewish community which marked the 
decade immediately before the second 
world war. According to Baedeker’s 
‘‘ Palestine ’’ for 1912, the number of Jews 
in Jerusalem was then 45,000 out of a total 
population of c. 70,000; at Haifa there were 
only 5,000 Jews out of 20,000; and Tel 
Aviv is not even mentioned. A pamphlet 
published a few weeks ago by Palestine 
House gives the current population as: 
Jerusalem 140,000, Haifa 120,000, and 
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Tel Aviv 200,000. Moreover, Tel Aviv is 
** the sg completely Jewish city in the 
world,” for which a total population of 
500,000 is considered the optimum, linked 
with satellites to form a conurbation of 
1,000,000 ! 

In Jerusalem and its suburbs, the 
Jewish community has played a most 
active part recently in erecting buildings, 
including the fine Hebrew University on 
Mount Scopus, a great hospital, a library 
and many institutions, as well as a vast 
number of flats and dwelling-houses. But 
it is in Haifa, and above all in Tel Aviv, 
that the full force of the movement can 
best be studied, for Tel Aviv is not only 
the most Jewish city in the world, it is 
also far the most important example in 
the world of ‘“‘modernismus.’’ One could 
hardly expect Jewry in Palestine to follow 
the Arab tradition in architecture; and. 
as I said earlier in this article, the ruined 
synagogues in Galilee provide no prece- 
dent. Something entirely new and aggres- 
slve seems to be expected. 


Egypt, Palestine and Iraq have never 
heen British colonies, though Beitish archi- 
tects have furnished them with some of 
their best buildings during a brief period 
of temporary suzerainty ; but in the French 
colonies of Algeria, Tunis and Morocco, 
and in the Italian colony of Tripoli, other 
European powers have had to face the 
problem of the Arab tradition in architec- 
ture. France has ruled Algeria for more 
than a century, so has had time to do 
much good work there, especially under 
Marshal Lyautey (1912-1916). Some of 
the recent, buildings are _ entirely 
‘* modern,” e.g., the Pavilion de Musique 
and the Palais de Justice at Rabat, the 
Government Offices at Algiers, and the 
Cathedral at Casablanca; others are as 
frankly neo-Arab, e.g., the Post Office 
and Residency at Rabat and the Cathe- 
dral at Algiers; others, again, are normal 
classic, e.g., the Musée des Beaux Arts at 
Algiers, Italy, in her rule of Tripoli be- 
tween 1912 and 1943 adopted a definitely 
neo-Arab and quite attractive style for 
most of her new public buildings, which 
are white and simple, some with batterec 
walls, many with arcades of semicircular 
or pointed arches, and some even with 
mashrabiyya lattices. In their often sym- 
pathetic attitude to the Arab tradition, 
the work of both French and Italian archi- 
tects should be suggestive to any British 
architects who may obtain commissions in 
the Middle East hereafter, and who may 
consider the style appropriate for some 
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13. Tel Aviv: A Typical Street. 
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specific purpose. It should certainly not 
be used indiscriminately. 


(The next article will deal with the 
Mediterranean Colonies.) 

Nore: Figs. 10 and 11 are reproduced by 
courtesy of the Jewish Agency for Palestine, 
and Figs. 12 and 13 by courtesy of Palestine 
House. All the line drawings were made by 
the author on the spot in 1916-19. 


DOMESTIC COLONIAL 


ARCHITECTURE 


TuIs sumptuously produced book,* on 
thick paper with Bm print and ample 
margins, provides a striking contrast to 
our own austere publications, It com- 
prises a survey of fifteen old houses in 
Virginia, together with a brief introduc- 
tion by Mr. Fiske Kimball, a short fore- 
word, a glossary, a useful series of com- 
parative plans and full-size mouldings, and 
a comparative table of brick sizes, Each 
house is fully described and illustrated by 
photographs, and also by plans and ele- 
vations to the generous scale of 3/32 in. 
to 1 ft., or even larger. 


The oldest of the houses is dated 
1636-40, the latest 1769, so all were erected 
during the period when Virginia was 
British. They commemorate an epoch 
when their owners were prosperous 
country gentlemen farming large estates 
dependent entirely upon slave labour. As 
a result of war, fire and neglect during 
subsequent centuries, several of them are 
now destroyed, ruined or derelict. Their 
situation was remote from the large cities, 
and was, as the title of the book indicates, 
adjacent to the tidal rivers flowing into 
Chesapeake Bay. The recent rebuilding of 
Williamsburg, together with the improve- 
ment of highways, has made them more 
accessible, and thus more desirable as resi- 
dences, so some of them are now receiving 
the care that they deserve. The authors 
claim that hitherto there has been a lack 
of accurate measured drawings of these 
forgotten buildings, and this gap they have 
successfully filled. In some cases they 
have risked offering restoyations, when 
the evidence seems to justify it. 

The earlier examples are Jacobean brick 
houses of East Anglian type. The later 
buildings are dignified Georgian designs, 
and the finest of all, Westover (1726), 
resembles the work of Wren. Two among 
the latest of the fifteen houses are of local 
stone ; but all the others are of brick, stone 
being used for dressings only after c. 1725. 
It is startling to learn that Portland stone 
was brought across the Atlantic for the 
purpose. Though little is known of the 
architects of these houses, it is recorded 
that several clerks of the works, as well 
as many craftsmen, were obtained from 
England; and tradition relates that the 
stone north doorway of Westover was also 
imported. The formal layout of the larger 
and later mansions is impressive, and 
thoroughly Palladian. 


In 1771, Robert Beverley wrote from 
Virginia to London : “‘T have been some 
Time employed in Building an House & 
as J am desirous of fitting it up in a plain 
neat Manner, I wd willingly consult the 
present Fashion, for you know that foolish 
Passion had made its way, Even into this 
remote Region”. . . So he asks for the 
latest thing in wallpapers and marble 
chimney pieces! 

i M. S. B. 





* Domestic Colonial Architecture of Tide- 
water, Virginia. By Waterman 
and J. A. Barrows. University of 
North Carolina Press. (London : Geoffrey 
Cumberlege, 63s. net.) 
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AN AMERICAN LOOKS AT 
BRITISH HOUSING 
SOME FRANK CRITICISMS 


By Our Own Representative 

FortTHRIGHT, straight-from-the-shoulder 
criticisms of the way Great Britain is tack- 
ling the housing problem were levelled by 
Mr. Frank CortTRIGHT, an American 
visitor to this country, when he addressed 
a gathering of Press representatives at the 
Savoy Hotel, London, on Thursday, Sep- 
tember 11. 

Mr. Cortright is Executive Vice-Presi- 
dent of the National Association of Home 
Builders of the United States of America 
and has been staying in this country before 
proceeding to France, Germany and other 
European countries to examine and study 
the housing situation. 

Tall, grey-haired, he described what he 
had seen during his visits to building sites 
in and around London. Later in the week 
he was to visit towns in the provinces 
before leaving for France. 

Mr. Cortright was at pains to point out 
that he could only describe what he had 
actually seen, and from the tenor of his 
replies to questions it was plain that he 
had seen much during his short stay. He 
had been to several sites in London and 
the Home Counties, visited several tem- 
porary and permanent house-building 
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projects, and had spoken with officials of 
the Ministries of Health, Works and Town 
and Country Planning. He had also been 
to the County Hall, where he had been 
given details of the County of London Plan. 

Speaking of the prefabricated dwellings 
he had seen, Mr. Cortright said he was 
“‘ appalled’’ at the cost to the local 
authorities concerned. The materials, he 
considered, were of an inferior quality, and 
it was to be hoped that this type of accom- 
modation would not bbe required for more 
than the prescribed period of ten years. 
There were no hardwood floors, the equip- 
ment was decidedly poor, and the whole 
dwelling would be only half that price in 
America. 


Lack of Precision Methods. 

It was appreciated, of course, that 
materials were difficult to get, and the 
well-known shortages of timber, cement, 
steel and other building materials in Great 
Britain must inevitably have their effect, 
upon housing standards. ‘‘ But,’ added 
Mr. Cortright, ‘‘in America, for 8,000 
dollars (approx. £2,000) we are building 
permanent houses on freehold plots invari- 
ably 50 ft. by 125 ft., or 44 to the acre. 
All the fittings and accessories in the 
houses we build are of the most modern 
and up-to-date design. There is just no 
comparison.”’ 

It was realised, of course, that this 
country faces an enormous task. There 
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were thousands waiting for homes and 
they had to be provided quickly. Never- 
pons Mn he was struck by the almost entire 
lack of precision methods and power tools. 
Generally, the reason given was that these 
were unobtainable, but surely something 
could be done about that. 

It might have been somewhat unfortun- 
ate that it happened to ‘be taking place 
just at the time he was there, but on one 
site he noticed three men sawing through 
a length of pipe with an ordinary hand- 
saw. One man was sawing, one holding the 
pipe, and the third was just standing 
watching the operation. 

It was Mr. Cortright’s frank opinion that 
the building operative in this country was 
not doing a fair day’s work. Wherever he 
had been there seemed to be lacking all 
incentive to work harder and earn more. 
The attitude of the building worker in this 
country seemed to be that if he earned 
more money, a considerable part of it would 
go in taxation and there was precious little 
to buy with the remainder. As a com- 
parison of rates of work, an American 
painter, working with a spray gun, would 
paint with one coat of good paint four 
houses and three garages in a single day’s 
work. : 

Asked what he thought of the planning 
of the permanent houses he had seen, Mr. 
Cortright said he considered it quite good 
and had no criticisms to offer, but the fit- 
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ments and accessoiics iu we kitchens were 
comparable with those in American homes 
before the 1914-18 war. Town planning 
and new towns schemes were also good, but 
they were long-term projects and side- 
tracked the urgent need for houses now. 

The recent purchase by a local authority 
of a one-acre site in Central London for 
£60,000 to provide space for 60 working- 
class families who would pay rent at £1 a 
week astonished Mr. Cortright. It was an 
enormous amount for the taxpayer to bear. 
‘**T ask,’’ he said, ‘‘ ‘ Have you no trans- 
port to convey these people to work from 
areas where land is cheaper?’ In 
America that sum would amount almost 
to a national debt.” 

It was difficult, under the circumstances, 
to understand why the Government had 
denied private enterprise house-builders 
the right to build houses for sale. If such 
legislation remained in force for long it 
would destroy an industry which was in- 
valuable to the country. In America 
private enterprise builders were putting up 
permanent houses of a high standard at 
a record rate, and if this country could 
use the same machinery, the housing situa- 
tion would soon improve, he felt. In the 
non-union areas of the United, States, 
although the building workers got a lower 
wage than in the union areas, their weekly 
pay packets were very much larger by 
reason of the payment on output system in 
force. Some such system might well be 
employed here. 

Answering another question on welfare 
facilities and arrangements on building 
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Y.W.C.A, HEADQUARTERS, SHEFFIELD. Exterior, from Division-street. 


sites in Britain, Mr. Cortright said that 
American canpenters, bricklayers and 
plumbers were looked upon as being ‘‘ very 
tough guys indeed,” and employers did 
not think of entertaining them while they 
worked. The American operative brought 
his own lunch with him and preferred it 
that way, so that the provision of canteens 
was unnecessary. 


COMPETITION NEWS 


Memorial to Missing Naval Auxiliary 
Personnel. 


Tue Imperial War Graves Commission 
invites architects who are ex-serving mem- 
bers of His Majesty’s Forces to submit 
designs in competition for the Memorial 
to the Missing Naval Auxiliary Personnel 
of the Second World War which the Com- 
mission proposes to erect on a site on the 
Promenade at Liverpool. The assessor is 
Mr. Edward Maufe, A.R.A., F.R.I.B.A., 
and the premiums of £100, £60 and £30 
are to be paid. Conditions and instructions 
to competitors are obtainable from the 
Secretary, Imperial War Graves Com- 
mission, 32, Grosvenor-gardens, S.W.1, on 
payment of a deposit of £1. Last day for 
questions is October 24 next, and the 
closing date is December 19 next. 


We understand that the I.W.G.C. is to 
hold two further competitions for (a) a 
memorial at Lowestoft to the Missing of 
the Royal Naval Patrol Service, and (6) a 
memorial at Lee-on-Solent to the Missing 
of the Air Branch. 
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Y.W.C.A. HEADQUARTERS, 
DIVISION-STREET, SHEFFIELD 


J. MANSELL JENKINSON, F.R.I.B.A. 
(CHAPMAN & JENKINSON) 
ARCHITECT 


THIS BUILDING WAS ERECTED IN 1939 on 
a rather restricted site in Division-street, 
Sheffield, and further bedrooms were con- 
structed in the roof space-during the war 
owing to the great demand for additional 
hostel accommodation. A cafeteria res- 
taurant is provided on the ground floor 
(see plans on facing page) ; a large meeting- 
room, with stage, on the first floor; also a 
library, chapel, and various club rooms. 
Bedrooms for residents are planned on the 
upper floors, served by an electric lift sup- 
plied by Etchells, Congden and Muir, Ltd. 

The building is faced with red and buff 
pressed rustic bricks supplied by the 
Sheffield Brick Co., Ltd., and the Portland 
cast-stone dressings by the Victoria Stone 
Co., Ltd. The floors are mainly of hard- 
wood supplied by Hollis Bros., Ltd., of 
Hull, and the building is heated by an 
accelerated low-pressure hot-water system. 
The general contractors were Messrs. H. M. 
Blenkhorne and Son, Ltd., and the 
plumbers W. G. Jenkinson, Ltd., both of 
Sheffield. 
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The Drawing-room. 


THE NUFFIELD CLUB FOR JUNIOR OFFICERS, 


View looking into the Dining-room. 





93, EATON-SQUARE, S.W. 


ARCON, ARCHITECTS FOR © 
THE CONVERSION 


Tue NuFFIELD TRUST FOR THE ForRCES OF THE CROWN 
included in their many good works during the war 
the establishment of the Nuffield Club for Officers and 
the Nuffield Centre for other ranks. It was originally 
envisaged that these activities would terminate with 
the end of the war, but the post-war years have shown 
little falling off in the demand for the facilities pro- 
vided. The Nuffield Club for Officers was closed in 
1945, but the Nuffield Centre ig still operating in 
Wardour-street, and is shortly due to be transferred 
to new quarters. 

Recently a new Club for Officers has been created at 
No. 93, Eaton-square, and was formally opened by 
H.M. Queen Mary on July 2 last. But, whereas the 
first Nuffield Club was for men only, the new club 
caters for the women’s services as well. The club 
serves both married and single officers with the rank 
of major and under and, in so doing, fulfils a great 
need. It was and is a difficult business for a junior 
officer, dependent entirely upon his pay, to maintain 
the standard of living expected of him. Yet it is only 
natural that officers, resident or in transit through 
London, should wish to entertain their women friends, 
if single, and their wives, if married. But, when 
faced with the cost of a London restaurant or hotel, 
many a junior officer must forgo these pleasures. 

It is indicative of the human understanding shown 
by the Nuffield Trustees that the new club at Eaton- 
square should have been created to fill this gap. The 
illustrations accompanying this article show more 
clearly than words the quality and character of the 
accommodation provided. 

Since the opening of the club, many grateful letters 
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have been received from club members showing how 
deeply the junior officers and their wives appreciate 
the facilities provided, and it is, perhaps, noteworthy 
that, in this instance, theory has been translated into 
practice so happily and completely. 

The plans show the detail conversion. The premises 
run through from Eaton-square to Eaton-mews North. 
On the Eaton-square frontage, the building is five 
storeys high—excluding basemenit—whereas on the 
mews frontage there are only two storeys. The broad 


allocation of space in the club is as follows :— 
Basement No. 93 and ground floor mews :—Kitchens, 
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staff rooms, stores, boilers and men’s cloakroom. 


Ground floor 
Reception, telephones, 


officers. 


No. 93 


and first floor mews:— 


smoking-room, dining-room, 
ladies’ cloakroom and bedrooms for single women 


First floor No. 93:—Snack-bar, drawing-room and 


secretaries’ offices. 


Second, third and fourth floors No. 93:—Double 
bedrooms (each fitted. with a lavatory basin), bath- 


rooms and w.c.s. 


The builders for the conversion were Messrs. Wates, 


of Streatham, S.W. 


Female 
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AFRICAN NATIVE HOUSING 


By EDRIC NEEL, M.A., A.R.1.B.A., 
A.M.T.P.I. 


HAVING recently returned from a 
visit to the Union of South Africa 
and the self-governing Colony of Southern 
Rhodesia, I record below some notes on 
the African housing problems. I say 
“notes”? advisedly, because both the 
Union and Southern Rhodesia are vast 
territories and my stay there was only of 
two months’ duration. 


Social Pattern. 

For the native the unit is the family 
within the larger unit of the tribe. In the 
rural areas the native still lives as he has 
always lived. Each family grows Just 
enough food for its own subsistence, and 
a typical native homestead consists of 
one or more mud-floored, mud-walled, 
thatched-roof circular huts. A variation 
is a circular thatched roof on sticks. (See 
Figs. 1 and 2.) The latter is used for 
day-time activities and the walled huts 
are for sleeping and storage. 

This little group of buildings is sur- 
rounded by maize, which grows 6 ft. to 
8ft. high. From the air the pattern is 
clearly visible—the green maize tonsure, 
and, scattered over the central bald patch, 
the conical roofed huts. From the ground 
the maize hides both clearing and huts, 
save for an occasional glimpse of a 
thatched apex. That is the rural pattern. 
With the coming of the white men and 
the imposition of taxes per head and per 
hut the native has, willy-nilly, to produce 
more than is necessary for mere subsis- 
tence. To earn the money to meet the 
taxes the native must seek an employer— 
the farmer or the mine-owner—and in such 
employment the native can earn in, say, 
two years, enough to meet the family 
taxes for, say, five years. Having earned 
this competency, the native returns to 
his kraal, and,* when the money is ex- 
hausted, another member of the family 
departs in search of employment. 

Thus, from the point of view of the 
white man, the native family pattern 
remained undisturbed, but native labour 
was male and nomadic. The white contri- 
bution to native housing could therefore 





Fig. |.—Typical mud-walled, thatched-roof dwelling-hut andJ— } 
typical ‘‘ shade ’’ hut in rural area. cs 


he limited to providing accommodation for 
the male labour, and this accommodation 
took the form of the compound single- 
storey buildings round four sides of a 
courtyard, adjacent to the place of work. 

While the native retained his rural and 
tribal background the compound system 
worked well enough, but as the years 
passed it so happened that native women 
followed their husbands to the urban 
centres and children were born and bred 
without a tribal background. Until 
recently, this increase in ‘‘ detribalised ”’ 
native families was perhaps regarded as 
an unkind instance of Nature’s interfer- 
ence with man’s planning. Now, however, 
faced with a higher rate for native labour, 
the larger employers are coming to the 
conclusion that it is not economic to train 
natives fresh from the kraal and then 
have them depart after a comparatively 
short period of productive work. At the 
same time the employers realise the native 
cannot be expected to remain in employ- 
ment for long periods unless his wife and 
family are near by. There is also recog- 
nition of the fact that the family man is 
more reliable than the nomad, 


Policy and Politics. 

So for one reason and another the de- 
tribalised native is part, and possibly a 
desirable part, of the South African scene, 
and native housing policy is therefore 
directed towards the provision of family 
accommodation. In a word, the compound 
system is dying, and the family rather 
than the single man is the unit to be 
housed.. The problem is more clearly 
stated in the Union than in East and 
Central Africa and Southern Rhodesia, 
largely because the Union is more indus- 
trially developed. In a few years, how- 
ever, the same problem must * faced in 
other African territories. 

Both in the Union and Southern Rho- 
desia the nature of the problem is already 
realised, but neither country can at the 
moment do anything spectacular about the 
provision of native housing. Building 
material shortages are .as severe there as 
they are in Great.Britain, But whereas 


in Southern Rhodesia policy is clearly 
defined, in the Union politics obscure 


policy. 
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In Southern Rhodesia the Government 
have passed the ‘‘ Native Urban Areas 
Act,” which, by and large, puts upon the 
employer the onus of providing houses for 
his native employees ; that is to say, if he 
wishes to employ a native he must provide 
him with a house and not make his hous- 
ing a burden ypon the community as a 
whole. Furthermore, in Southern Rhodesia 
the native is permitted to build houses for 
himself and/or other natives, thus reduc- 
ing capital costs. 

In South Africa the pattern is very 
different. The growth of industry has 
weakened the direct relationship between 
employer and employee and, with a free 
labour market, responsibility for providing 
native homes cannot be laid upon any par. 
ticular section of the white community. 
Rather, it is a matter for the community 
as a whole—a public and not a private 
responsibility. And, possibly because it is 
the business of everybody in general and 
of no one in particular, the native house 
in the Union is largely sub-economic. The 
gap between the economic rent for a native 
house and the sum which the native can 
afford to pay is considerable and shows no 
sign of being reduced; nor, indeed, can 
it be reduced except by increasing the 
native’s capacity to pay and/or by allow- 
ing native labour to erect native houses. 
To-day the restrictive practices of the 
white building unions means that houses 
for natives earning from £4 to £6 per 
month must be erected by white men 
earning 5s, and upward per hour. 


The Housing Pattern. 

Having briefly sketched the background, 
let us turn now to the native house itself. 
The exact accommodation provided is in- 
fluenced by policy and by location, but 
in its simplest form the contemporary 
native house consists of one or two bed- 
rooms, a living-room and a kitchen, and, 
possibly, a covered verandah. In some 
cases a bathroom or shower and a w.c. 
are added, but it is also common practice 
to group sanitary and washing facilities 
in a separate building or buildings serving 
a group of houses. Construction is usually 
of brick, with an asbestos or a corrugated 
iron roof. Due to white ant and beetle 
attack, timber is used as little as possible, 
and roof purlins, windows and door 
frames are of steel or precast concrete. 
Internal fitting-out is of the simplest; 


Fig. 2.—View of ‘‘ shade ’’ hut, showing in right foreground 
. the stone container in which mealies are ground to flour. 
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Fig. 3.—Plan of 3-room semi-detached 


house—Union of South Africa. 4 


sometimes internal doors gre provided, 
sometimes not; the cooking hearth is a 
waised concrete platform. ical plans 
are shown in Figs. 3 and 4, and views 
of typical houses in Figs. 5 and 6. 


So much for the house; now for the lay- 
out. In the past the unimaginative grid 
Jayout has been followed; but to-day less 
formal patterns are emerging and present 
policy is to erect native townships with 
houses grouped round the communal 
facilities—playgrounds, shops, community 
centres. 


Conclusion. 


In travelling through Africa no one 
can fail to be impressed with the great 
distances lying between the main urban 
aggregations. These distances have, per- 
haps, led to native housing being tackled 
oa local rather than on national lines, and 
yet the type of dwelling required by the 
native varies little, 

In spite of the number of different 
agencies responsible for housing the native, 
there is a clear case for a ‘‘ get together ”’ 
on the tackling of the problem. Stand- 
ardisation must be the first objective. The 
leeway is too large and the means at hand 
too small to permit a purely local approach. 
With a national approach design could 
be standardised and the native house 
broken down into building elements under 
two categories—category 1 being elements 
mast. economically provided from loca! 


Fig. 5.—View of 2-room native house, pre-war version— 


Southern Rhodesia. 
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Fig. 4.—Plan of 2-room 
native house—Southern 
Rhodesia. 


resources, and category 2 elements sus- 
ceptible of mechanised production. Manu- 
facturing industry, combined with bulk 
purchase, could help to cut the costs of 
machine-made components. For site 
building elements standardisation would 
introduce the element of repetition and 
thus cut costs by reducing man-hours, 

In brief, a higher degree in integration 
from raw material to finished house is 
required, 


CUTS IN THE BUILDING 


PROGRAMME 
UNCERTAINTY LEADING TO DELAYS 
AMONG LOCAL AUTHORITIES 


THE precise effect the economic crisis 
and the Government’s export campaign 
will have upon the nation’s building pro- 
gramme remains unresolved. 

Vague references to ‘‘ cuts in building ”’ 
were made last week by Sir Stafford 
Cripps in the course of his speech at the 
Central Hall, Westminster, but until more 
positive directives are issued by the 
Government, the building industry, and 
more particularly local authorities with 
large housing programmes on their hands, 
remains in a dilemma. 
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Sir Stafford said : ‘‘Apart from the cuts 
in the supply of machinery there will be 
substantial cuts also in building and civil 
engineering. This means the virtual cessa- 
tion of work on some of the new construc- 
tion work, except in very special cases, or 
in those areas where new factories are 
essential to give employment.” 

What is meant by ‘“‘ substantial cuts ”’ 
and ‘‘ new construction ’’? Will these cuts 
affect the housing programme, and, if so, 
when will they become operative? These 
are some of the questions which local 
authorities and the industry generally are 
asking. The present delay and uncertainty 
are only making confusion worse con- 
founded and putting off still further the 
day when the nation is adequately housed. 

The general disquiet which the lack of 
a definite and clear-cut lead from White- 
hall is causing among local authorities is 
apparent from events of the past week. 
Camberwell Borough Council Housing 
Committee, in their latest report, state 
that they are informed that until the 
Government issues some guidance in the 
matter no further loan sanctions will be 
issued by the London County Council. 

The serious result this will have on 
housing in the borough may be gauged 
from the fact that at the present time loan 
sanctions are awaited in respect of four 
large schemes. 

According to another report, another 
project, to build 370 flats in Finsbury, has 
also been shelved as a result of the with- 
holding of the necessary loan sanction by 
the L.C.C. In this particular instance the 
contractors had put up their board on the 
site and were moving in their equipment. 
After a few days the board was taken 
down and the contractors vacated the site 
again. 

A large contracting firm in the North- 
west, in its weekly news-sheet, also draws 
attention to the fact that local authorities 
are marking time on their building schemes 
until some sort of definite order or direc- 
tive from the Government is forthcoming. 

It would appear that unless the much- 
needed guidance is given to local authori- 
ties at an early date there is a danger that 
the industry will again be blamed for not 
producing the houses and will be called 
upon to accept responsibility for a situation 
not of its own making. 





Fig. 6.—View of 2-room native house, post-war version— 
Southern Rhodesia. 
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BUILDING IN EXCESS OF 


LICENCE 


LONDON ARCHITECT AND BUILDERS 
FINED 


Messrs. Trottops & Cos, Ltd., of 
Great Queen-street, W.C.2, pleaded guilty 
at the Old Bailey on Thursday, Septem- 
ber 11, to a charge of solentaier carrying 
out building repair work at 120, Alders- 
gate-street, E.C., in excess of that per- 
mitted by the licence, in contravention of 
Regulation 56A of the Defence Regula- 
tions. 

They were fined £100. 

Mr. Digby Lewis Solomon, F.R.I.B.A., 
of Bloomsbury-way, W.C.1, was fined £25 
on pleading guilty to the same charge. 

Both the company and Mr. Solomon 
pleaded not guilty to a further charge of 
conspiring together to contravene the pro- 
visions of Regulation 56A of the Defence 
Regulations. This plea was accepted by 
the court and no evidence was offered 
against them on this count. 

Mr. Christmas Humphreys (prosecuting) 
said Mr. Solomon was the architect re- 
sponsible for carrying out certain bomb- 
damage repairs at 120, Aldersgate-street. 
On August 22, 1945, he applied to the 
Board of Trade for a licence to carry out 
repairs costing £542. In answer to that 
application a limited licence permitting 
work costing £330 to be carried out was 
granted. This expressly excluded all re- 
glazing work on the ground floor. Mr. 
Solomon appealed against that limited 
licence and asked for a supplementary 


licence to enable the work originally pro-_ 


posed for the ground floor to be carried 
through, but this was refused. Two 
months later a renewed appeal for a sup- 
plementary licence was made, but it was 
again turned down on the ground that 
plate glass was in short supply. 

Meanwhile Messrs. Trollope & Colls had 
been instructed to proceed with the work 
at 120, Aldersgate-street. On January 29, 
1946, in addition to the work covered by 
the licence, they commenced reglazing on 
the ground floor. By July 6, 1946, the 
work was completed. Mr. Solomon about 
this time pointed out to the builders that 
no licence existed covering the glazing 
work. At his instigation Messrs. Trollope 
& Colls wrote a letter to the Board of 
Trade pointing out that owing to an error 
certain glazing work amounting to over 
£200 and not covered by a licence had 
been carried out at 120, Aldersgate-street. 

Mr. G. Pollock (for Messrs. Trollope & 
Colls) said that at the time material to 
this charge the firm had contracts in 
course of execution totalling something 
like a million nds, and there had never 
been a complaint to them by the Ministry 
in respect of which they had not provided 
a complete answer. They desired to con- 
tinue working at the maximum pressure 
they could put upon themselves in order to 
carry out as rapidly as possible the recon- 
struction of the battered City in which 
they had worked. Therefore they took 
upon themselves this work although it was 
in excess of their immediate capacity to 
execute. 

The building licence and the specifica- 
tion reached them in September, 1945. It 
was put in a basket until the following 
January because it was impossible to tackle 
the work earlier. Somehow these two docu- 
ments became detached. The licence was 
mislaid, and when the work was actually 
commenced the building manager worked 
to the specification which failed to make 
it clear that the ground-floor glazing was 
excluded from the licence. 

Because the work was being carried out 
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by a firm of repute Mr. Solomon did not 
go near the job until it was practically 
finished, and so the mistake was never 
remedied in time. When he did discover 
what had occurred he at once informed 
Messrs. Trollope & Colls. Having dis- 
cussed the matter with the architect the 
company reported the matter to the 
Ministry. 

‘*The breach, in my submission, is not 
only understandable but it is not a serious 
one,’ submitted Mr. Pollock. Plate glass 
was not a material used for housing, and 
therefore this was not a case of something 
in short supply being diverted for a less 
essential purpose. 

Mr. Pollock concluded that the only 
reason this case was committed to the Old 
Bailey and was not dealt with by the 
magistrates was owing to a proviso in the 
regulations which stated that where an 
offence was more than 12 months old the 
matter had to be dealt with by a higher 
court. 

Mr. T. K. Edie, who appeared for Mr. 
Solomon, said his client had been in prac- 
tice as an architect for 50 years. He was 
a Fellow of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, a past member of their Coun- 
cil, and also a past member of their Board 
of Examiners. He was a man in the top 
flight of his profession. At the moment 
he was engaged on L.C.C. building work 
which amounted to something like half a 
million pounds, 

“‘He is an honourable member of an 
old and honourable profession, and to 
appear. in the dock at the Old Bailey is, 
of course, a most distressing and humiliat- 
ing experience,’ said counsel. Mr. Solo- 
mon had been brought into this position 
through no fault of his own. The work 
was done by the builders, and as soon as 
Mr. Solomon discovered that the glazing 
work was being carried out he informed 
Messrs. Trollope & Colls. 

“Tf an architect employs a firm of 
builders who. are well known in their call- 
ing he is entitled to expect that they will 
do their work without mishap and with- 
out mistake,’’ said counsel. ‘‘ My client 
sent them a copy of the licence, and this 
specifically excluded work on the ground 
floor. With the licence he sent a letter 
to Messrs. Trollope & Colls saying the 
work was not to exceed £330. Having 
done that, in my submission, as an archi- 
tect, he discharged his obligations,’”’ said 
Mr. Edie. ‘‘I agree that in theory it 
would be his business to supervise the 
actual completion of the work, but at that 
time he was overburdened with work, and 
this was a fairly routine job.” i 

The Common Serjeant (Judge H. L. 
Beazley), imposing the fines, said he took 
the view that Mr. Solomon had pleaded 
guilty to merely a technical offence. ‘‘I 
can see nothing that can in the slightest 
way detract from his professional reputa- 
tion, which everybody knows is very high 
in London, or anything that is in any 
way disgraceful to himself,’’ said the 
Judge. ‘‘ He pointed out to the builders 
the amount they could spend, drew their 
attention to what the specification said, 
and left it at that. I do not regard the 
matter as serious.”’ 

Messrs. Trollope & Colls were in a 
slightly different position, said the Judge. 
It was quite clear that the licence per- 
mitted only work costing £330 to be 
carried out. This was in fact exceeded by 
some “‘ yiere again I do not think 
it is a@ serious matter,’’ commented the 
Judge. ‘‘I take the view that with a 
great firm doing millions of pounds’ worth 
of work this kind of thing can hardly be 
avoided, but it is a definite departure 
from the licence. Great companies who 
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undertake work in this way have their 
obligations and they should be very care- 
ful to see that they do not exceed the 
amount of a licence. 

‘*T consider, however, that there are 
special circumstances in this case. It was 
more of a slip than any deliberate inten- 
tion to exceed the licence.’ 


A COMMENT 

Our Legal Correspondent writes :— 

The case reported above raises several 
points of great interest to both builders, 
and architects in connection with the 
issue of licences for building work. Before 
touching on these matters, let it be 
clearly understood that, in this particular 
case, on the facts disclosed in evidence, 
the Judge did not regard the contractors’ 
offence as a serious matter, and he further: 
absolved the architect (a gentleman of the 
highest reputation in his profession) from 
any action detracting from such reputa- 
tion. All the more unfortunate is it, then, 
that a firm of builders, and a professional 
man, both of the topmost rank, found 
themselves in a criminal court. What is 
of major interest, however, is the possi- 
bility of similar charges in a similar 
place being brought against builders and 
architects who cannot successfully plead 
error or mistake. 

It follows then that not only may con- 
tractor and architect be joined as 
defendants in case of a contravention of 
Regulation 56a, but it may be possible to 
support a charge of conspiracy against 
them, a very serious matter. 

There may be some difference in opinion 
among building practitioners as to the 
fairness or otherwise of the joining of con- 
tractor and architect. It can surely be 
contended that—seeing the architect 
accepts fees for supervision and either con- 
dones, or at least becomes aware of an 
offence of this nature being committed 
and takes no action—common fairness 
would suggest his own implication and the 
bearing of a joint responsibility with the 
builder. One hesitates to accept a sug- 
gestion, current in certain quarters, that 
some architects have, in certain cases, 
showed a tendency to wriggle out of their 
responsibility, and leave the builders to 
face the charge alone. 

But, perhaps, the most serious aspect of 
the matter centres upon the 12 months” 
limit, alluded to in the report of the case. 
Delay, therefore, by the Department con- 
cerned in taking proceedings will mear 
that the matter is taken from the Magis- 
trates’ Court, resulting (as it has done im 
this case), in ‘‘ the most distressing and 
humiliating experience of standing in the 
dock of the Old Bailey.’’ usually octupied’ 
by persons of a very different character ! 

It transpired in evidence that the first 
applicaiton of the architect to the Board 
of Trade for the licence for the work 
covered by the specification was made 
on August 22, 1945, resulting in the issue: 
of a ‘limited’ licence. This was un- 
successfully appealed against, and two: 
applications, one two months after the 
other, for a supplementary licence to in- 
clude all the work, were refused. It was 
on or about July 6, 1946, on the completiom 
of the work, that the contractors, on the 
instigation of the architect, and when the 
position became clear to him, wrote to 
the Board of Trade pointing out that ex- 
cess work had been done in error. The 
case, however, did not come before the 
Court until September 11 of this year. 
Who, then, can be held responsible for 
the delay in bringing the proceedings that 
brought the persons concerned into such 
an unfortunate nosition? This is a point 
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that must be of some concern to contrac- 
tors and architects. 

The conclusions to be drawn are surely 
these: Both contractors and architects 
should realise the seriousness of the 
offence of contravening Regulation 56A; 
that, even the busiest architect may not, 
in every case, be able to excuse himself 
from at least, sufficient supervision 9f 
the work to detect a possible and actual 
offence; that both, when of the highest 
reputation, must realise their joint re- 
sponsibility, and not rely upon the other 
party, even for the best reasons. Mis- 
takes can happen, as in the present case, 
leading to much unnecessary inconveni- 
ence, worry, payment of fines—or even 


LAW REPORT 
NEW TOWNS ACT, 1946 


Fletcher and Others v. Minister of Town 
and Country Planning. 

Kinea’s Bencu Division. 

Before Mr: Justice Morris. 


In this case Mr. Justice Morris had before 
him an appeal, under the New Towns Act, 
1946, which raised a point as to the 
legality of the Order made by the Minister 
of Town and Country Planning. 

The appeal was in the matter of the 
Hemel Hempstead New Town (Designa- 
tion) Order, 1947, and was by Alderman 
M. H. R. Fletcher, Mr. N. Micklem, K.C., 
and Mr. 8. G. Stanbridge, and they now 
asked the Court to make an order quash- 
ing the Minister’s decision under the Town 
and Country Planning Act, on the ground 
that he had not complied with the pro- 
visions of the Act, as he had failed to hold 
consultations with the _ various local 
authorities interested in the matter. 

The appellants are owners of land 
within the 5,900 acres affected by the 
Order. 

After hearing the legal arguments of 
Mr. ©. L. Henderson, for the 
appellants, and the Attorney-General, Sir 

artley Shawcross, K.C., for the Minister, 
his Lordship dismissed the appeal with 
costs, holding that the Minister, in all the 
circumstances of the case, had discharged 
all the obligations imposed on him under 
the Act. 

His Lordship, in the course of his judg- 
ment, said the point raised was an im- 

ortant one. It was the duty of the 
Minister to hold consultations with the 
local authorities interested in the matter. 
No particular form of consultation was 
prescribed by the Act, and ,therefore it 
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was for the Court to consider the facts put 
before it and make its decision. He 
found, in fact, that meetings did take 
place, and that the local authorities had 
had ample opportunities to make any 
observations they desired to put forward. 
In his view, everybody had been given 
ample opportunity to raise any objection. 
The Minister pag complied with the pro- 
visions of the Act. 


R.1.B.A. 


Archibald Dawnay Scholarships, 1947-8. 

In accordance with the terms of the will 
of the late Sir Archibald Dawnay, the 
Royal Institute of British Architects have 
awarded scholarships of £65 for the 
academical year 1947-8 to the following 
students: Mr. G. P. Howes (Sch. of 
Arch., Schools of Technology, Art and 
Commerce, Oxford); Mr. I. H. Smith 
(Sch. of Arch., Schools of Technology, 
Art and Commerce, Oxford); Mr. D. is 
Whitehorn (Aberdeen Sch. of Arch.), 
Mr. Roger Booth (Leeds Sch. of Arch.): 
and Mr. G. Clayton Smith (Leeds Sch. of 
Arch.). 

The scholarships are intended to foster 
the advanced study of construction and 
the improvement generally of construc 
tional methods and materials and their in- 
fluence on design. 


Colours for Land Utilisation Maps. 

Tus Ministry of Town and Country 
Planning has issued Circular No. 29, 
‘Notation for Survey Maps,” including 
colour chart. This publication, obtain- 
able from H.M. Stationery Office, price 
2s. net, fills a long-standing need of those 
whose work brings them into regular con- 
tact with surface utilisation maps. The 
Circular, in an appendix, suggests a stan- 
dard notation for surface utilisation maps 
for built-up areas, it being pointed out 
that before the Town and Country Plan- 
ning Act, 1947, comes into operation, full 
guidance will be given to local planning 
authorities on all the survey maps likely 
to be required in connection with that Act, 
and it is proposed to recommend a 
standard notation in connection with each 
map. The appendix is issued for the 
guidance of authorities who are about to 
undertake surface utilisation surveys of 
built-up areas. ny 

The colour chart, prepared by the British 
Colour Council, gives a range of 24 prin- 
cipal colours, with two or three dilutions 
of each colour, making a total range 
of 80. 


FIG. 2. 
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THE NEED FOR ARTIFICIAL 
LIGHT ON HOUSE-BUILDING 
SITES 


By F. L. SAWYER, M.A., A.M.I.E.E. (of 
the Division of the Chief Scientific 
Adviser, Ministry of Works). 


Ir is a truism to say that failing day- 
light causes losses in working time on 
house-building sites, but perhaps it is not 
generally realised how much time is lost 
in this way. To obtain an estimate of 
the amount, reference has been made to 
the National Physical Laboratory, Ted- 
dington, where, since 1930, a photo- 
electric apparatus has been available for 
recording daylight illumination. From 
the records so obtained, the N.P.L. have 
prepared a set of curves giving the 
average illumination in foot-candles from 
the whole sky at different times in the 
day for each month in the year. It is on 
these curves that the estimates arrived at 
in this note are based.* 

Figures 1 and 2 have been constructed 
from the N.P.L. curves, and show curves 
of constant illumination from the whole 
sky over a range of 0 to 500 foot-candles 
for mornings and afternoons throughout 
the winter period. Curves showing times 
of sunrise and sunset are also included. 
The curves of lowest illumination—those 
labelled ‘‘0-10f.c.”"-—are taken as the 
levels below which external work on a 
building site becomes impossible. To 
estimate the corresponding lowest level 
for internal work on a building site is 
rather more difficult. However, experi- 
enced builders have suggested that 
internal work has to cease at about 
3 p.m. in mid-winter in the London area, 
and Fig. 2 shows that this assumption 
would fix the level of outside illumination 
at about 250f.c. This figure is confirmed 
when one considers what the ‘‘ daylight 
factor’’ is likely to be for the working 
areas involved. 

If, however, artificial light is available, 
it seems probable that it would be turned 
on before this low level is reached, and a 
reasonable estimate is that it would be 
turned on when the outside illumination 
falls below 500 f.c. 

Fig. 3 has been constructed by applying 
the above estimates to the winter of 1947- 
1948. The figure shows the effects of 
week-ends, public holidays, the change 





* Crown copyright reserved, 
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Os 
SUMMER 
TiME ENDS 


0.1 AND D2 ARE THE OATES BETWEEN WHICH 


-OFF TIME IS 


KNOGUNG BROUGHT BACK 
ON SITES WHERE ARTIFICIAL ILLUMINATION [S 

D. WHERE ARTIFICIAL LIGHT 
PROVIDED, KNOCKING OFF TIME REMAINS AT S.OP.M, 
THROUGH THE WINTER (SEE LONDON WORKING 


RULE AGREEMENT) 


FIG. 3. 


from Summer to Winter Time, and the 
conditions of the London Working Rule 
Agreement for the building industry. 


Normal Working Hours. 

Defining ‘‘ normal hours”’ by reference 
to the London Working Rule Agreement, 
Fig. 3 shows that very little time is lost 
on external work due to failing daylight, 
but that time is lost on internal work in 
each of the 22 weeks from September 30. 
Measurement of appropriate areas in Fig. 3 
gives the following results :— 











| Number of site-hours. 
Lost on Lost on | For which artificial 
external internal light, if available, 
| wark. work, would be used. 
am. | 0 46 142 
p.m. | 3 84 | 198 
_ Total | _ eo 3 \ 130 "340 





It should be pointed out that Fig. 3 is 
based on average figures, which may not 
be reproduced in any particular year, and 
that the assumptions with regard to the 
lowest levels for both external and 
internal work are only estimates. How- 
ever, it is unlikely that actual results will 
differ from the figures given in the last 
two columns of the table by more than 
30 per cent. up or down. 

It is also necessary to point out that 
the figures in the table strictly refer only 
to Teddington. Illumination figures are 
not available for other locations, but sun- 
rise and sunset tables have been examined 
as a rough guide. Comparison between 
London and Glasgow indicates that a 
further 50 site-hours may be lost during 
normal hours on internal work at Glasgow, 
due to the fact that, although sunset 
occurs at about. the same time in each 
place, sunrise at Glasgow occurs about 40 
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PROBABL 


ARTIFICIAL LIGHT WOULD 


Y BE USED F 


PROVIDED (FROM SOOfC.CURVE) 


ESTIMATED AVERAGE TIME LOST ON BUILDING SITES DUE TO FAILING LIGHT IN WINTER 


minutes later (on average through the 
three winter months) than at London. 


Extended Working Hours. : 

It is clear from the conclusions reached 
above that the provision of both external 
and internal artificial light is necessary 
for the working of overtime during the 
winter, or of night shifts throughout the 
year. Obviously the number of hours 
during which the lighting has to be pro- 
vided depends directly on the time of 
year and on how much the normal work- 
ing day is extended. 


Conclusions. 
For normal working hours, that is to 


. say, for an eight-hour day, the following 


conclusions may be drawn :— 

(i) There is very little time lost on 
external work, and therefore the provision 
of artificial light externally is not 
required. 

(ii) There is a loss of about 130 site- 
hours on internal work during the whole 
winter; this shows the - desirability of 
providing artificial light internally. 

(iii) If internal artificial light is pro- 
vided, it will probably be turned on for 
about 340 site-hours during the whole 
winter. 

(iv) The above figures apply to London ; 
in the case of Glasgow, the loss on 
internal work will probably be increased 
by about 50 site-hours during the whole 
winter. 

(v) The error in these figures is not 
likely to be greater than + 30 per cent. 

For extended working hours it is 
evident that artificial light, both exter- 
nally and internally, is necessary to an 
extent determined by the hours of work 
and the time of year. 


(1947-48) 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Fifty Modern Churches. _ Incorporated 

Church Building Society, 7s. 6d 

This useful and well-produced book, 
prepared by Mr. R. J. McNally, is in- 
tended to provide suggestions for those 
concerned in planning and building the 
large number of new churches which will 
be required within the next few years. 
‘*to replace some of the churches com- 
pletely lost by enemy action, and to make 
spiritual provision for the vast new 
housing estates to come into being.” Of 
the fifty examples illustrated, fifteen are 
so-called ‘‘ mission churches,’’ i.e., build- 
ings ‘‘ which are used either entirely for 
divine worship or which combine secular 
purposes’ (including social gatherings, 
dramatic performances involving a stage, 
lectures, and even badminton). ‘‘ These 
mission churches serve the population 
until such time as the consecrated church 
can be provided, after which the existing 
building can be used solely as a parochial 
hall.” : 

Most of the examples were built in 
1935-38, just before the war began. The 
ingenious idea of planning such a hall, 
with a small kitchen and cloakrooms 
attached, so that it can easily be converted 
from secular to devotional purposes, or 
vice versa, by means of a curtain or fold- 
ing partition shutting off the stage and 
the sanctuary respectively, has already 
been adopted in some Free Churches, and 
seems inevitable in prevailing conditions 
of stringency. This book proves,that it 
can be done without any loss of devotional 
atmosphere when the building is used for 
worship. 

The thirty-five orthodox churches were 
mainly erected during the decade 1930-39, 
and are less revolutionary in planning than 
the mission churches, 
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Every example'is well illustrated by 
means of photographic views (external 
and internal) and very clear plans, The 
descriptions cover cost, seating accommo- 
dation, and details of materials, construc- 
tion and equipment. As for architectural 
treatment, it is significant that, though 
nearly half the examples are vaguely 
Gothic in spirit, only five or six have 
traceried windows, and even there the 
tracery is very sparingly used. The 
majority of the churches display an 
austerity. appropriate to our times, and 
vary in originality to the point of eccen- 
tricity in the most ‘‘ advanced ”’ designs. 

M. S. B. 


Witton Booth on Valuations for Rating. 
Fourth Edition. By F. A. Amies, B.A., 
Barrister-at-Law, F.R.V.A., etc., and 
E. Rowland Booth, F.V.I., F.V.A., etc. 
(London: Butterworth and Co., 55s. 
net.) 

This edition is a recasting of the original 
form of a well-known work, rendered 
necessary by the developments in rating 
since 1937, and contains the law on this 
subject as existing on December 31. 1946. 
It is divided into six parts: The Process 
of Valuation; The Valuation of Residen- 
tial and Business Premises, of Industrial 
Undertakings, of Public Utility Under- 
takings, of Public Works and Buildings, 
and of Land and its Adjuncts. 

The authors have pointed out clearly the 
special difficulties of the subject; for 
example, the post-war dislocation of fun- 
damental methods of valuation, and the 
complications connected with the valuation 
of residential properties due to the Rent 
Restriction Acts and the present housing 
shortage. The text is plentifully’ be- 
sprinkled with decisions and judgments 
from cases bringing the subject matter 
up to date, as far as is possible for any 
legal text-book to be absolutely up to 
date. A noticeable feature in this connec- 
tion is the inclusion of long excerpts of 
the judgments in important cases; for 
example, those in the Court of Appeal and 
House of Lords in the case finally reported 
as Robinson Brothers (Brewers), Ltd., v. 
Durham County Assessment Committee 
(Area No. 7) [1938] A.C.321, occupy some 
six pages of the work. It must, however, 
be admitted that while this practice might 
be an embarrassment to a practitioner or 
other person requiring a quick reference, 
to a certain point, it does, in many cases, 
save a further reference to a volume of 
Reports. Black type in the Table of Cases 
indicates that such excerpts are contained 
in the text. 

The index is detailed and adequate, 
while two appendices containing Valuation 
Tables, the relevant Acts of Parliament, 
together with Resolutions, etc., of the 
Central Valuation Committee, combine, 
with other valuable features, to make this 
volume a Complete Law of Valuation in 


Rating. 
N, B.: &: 


The Countryman at Work. By Thomas 
Hennell, with a memoir of the author 
by H. J. Massingham. (London: The 
Architectural Press.). Price 12s. 6d. net. 
The untimely death of Thomas Hennell, 

who was killed in 1945, while serving as 

a war artist in the Far East, robbed this 

country of a distinguished water colourist. 

It also brought to an end the career of a 

young man whose special gifts and know- 

ledge of country matters made him 
admirably suited to the authorship of such 
books as this. It is an absorbing volume, 
arranged in a series of studies, with 
charming pen and ink sketches of the 
crafts and craftsmanship of the English 
countryside. The wheelwright and wagon- 
builder, the windmiller, the Kentish 
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thatcher, the ladder-maker, the hurdle- 
maker—the work of all these and more 
besiues is described and illustrated in 
detail, not the least interesting being the 
sketches of the traditional tools used for 
each craft. It is a fascinating story, and 
should do much to restore a much-needed 
wider knowledge of the ancient crafts of 
England. 


IMPRESSIONS OF 
SWEDEN 


NOTES ON A RECENT VISIT 


SpgAKING at a lunch-time meeting of the 
Town and Country Planning Association 
on Thursday, September 11, Mr. F. J. 
OsBORN gave some details of his recent 
visit to Sweden. 

We take the following extracts from his 
remarks :— 


House pride and family sentiment being 
obviously strong in Sweden, you will guess 
that I was curious about the prevalence 
of flat-dwellings in the big cities. Many 
tourists have come back believing that 
the Swedes have everything to tell us 
about standards of housing and architec- 
ture. They are misled by the cleanliness 
and furnishing taste everywhere displayed. 
Housing standards in Stockholm are, as 
in most other European cities, appallingly 
low. Of the 670,000 people within the 
city boundaries, 90 per cent. live in flats, 
and only 7 per cent. in one-family dwell- 
ings. More than half the dwellings (51.6 
per cent.) have only one room and kitchen, 
or two rooms without kitchen. Another 
26.7 per cent. have two rooms and kitchen. 

The percentage of people who positively 
dislike flats in Sweden is, I think, lower 
than the percentage who dislike them 
here (90 per cent.). I did hear of a social 
survey for all Sweden that showed the 
real ideal of 90 per cent. of Swedes to 
be a detached family-house in freehold 
ownership (which is probably the latent 
ideal of the whole human race), but I 
have not received the detailed figures. In 
any case, I do not think it is a realistic 
determination to get 90 per cent. of family 
houses, as it is in this country. The only 
actual figures I got were of an inquiry 
among 1,000 young married couples .in 
Stockholm, with and without children. Of 
these 46 per cent. wanted one-family 
houses, 37 per cent. low flats (three- 
storey), and 17 per cent. high flats. 
National housing policy now favours the 
one-family house, and there are around 
Stockholm interesting schemes both of de- 
tached houses (partially built by the 
owners) and terrace houses. But flat- 
building still prevails. The preference be- 
ing the other way, the main reasons are 
high land values and the past absence of 
any control of housing density. Even 
suburban housing sites cost £3,000 an acre, 
flat sites nearer in £30,000 an acre, and 
central commercial sites up to £850,000 an 
acre. Also foundation work is very costly, 
which tells against the two-storey house. 
And it is cheaper to apply central heating 
to a block of flats than to have a separ- 
ate system in each house. It is not, how- 
ever, much cheaper than district heating 
for groups of one-family terrace houses, 
and this is a type of development increas- 
ing in favour with the authorities. In 
a cold climate the economy of district 
heating is, of course, quite different from 
that in our temperate latitude; analogies 
must, therefore, be drawn with caution. 


National Planning. 

National planning has hardly begun in 
Sweden, but thera is a Government com- 
mission on the location of industry and 
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the problem of compensation and better- 
ment, and British legislation is followed 
with close interest. Of the total popula- 
tion of 6} millions, Greater Stockholm has 
830,000 and Greater Gothenburg 325,000. 

Under the Stockholm plan, 150,000 to 
200,000 people have to be decentralised 
from the crowded centre to new suburbs. 
With the half-million to be added to the 
total, that means an expansion of the 
outer suburbs of the city by 650,000 
people. The wooded islands, so precious 
as places of resort in summer, would be 
absorbed by building for miles in every 
direction. Traffic problems would be 
almost insuperable. The cohesion of the 
city would be lost; it would be an archi- 
pelagic conurbation. 

Sweden is particularly fortunate in hav- 
ing many small industrial towns, widely 
dispersed in Svealand and Gottland, which 
have real vigour and modern and success- 
ful industries. There are some within 50 
miles of Stockholm to which, it may be, 
an embarrassing cityward flow of popula- 
tion could be fairly easily diverted, while 
permitting Stockholm to flourish with in- 
creased vitality as a commercial and cul- 
tural centre for the region as well as tor 
the state. These things are being dis- 
cussed; but at another level there is still 
the old preoccupation with the boundaries 
of city administration and of city land- 
ownership. It will be interesting to see 
which way Stockholm goes. 


Liseberg Amusement Park. 


Of many incidents, I recall with some 
nostalgia a visit to the municipally owned 
Liseberg Amusement Park at Gothenburg 
with Rowland Nicholas, planner of Man- 
chester, and Tage William-Olsson, planner 
of Gothenburg. The Liseberg is some- 
thing for all directors of holiday resorts 
to see,. because it blends a culture-centre 
with a fun-fair so stylishly that it tends 
to humanise the highbrow and civilise the 
yahoo—a thing which seaside managers 
all say can’t be done. To which class the 
three of us belong I will not discuss. But 
having been zsthetically stirred by Aalto’s 
famous Concert Pavilion—an early work 
in which, as William-Olsson said, you can 
see ‘‘ the claws of the lion ’’—we went on 
to the Crazy House, where Nicholas and I 
evaded several means of progress that our 
Corbusierite companion flung himself into 
with glee. 

Was‘that significant? And does it tell 
us anything about the architecture of 
Sweden’ I would say not, but with re- 
serve, for I commonly avoid controversy 
on esthetics. I am, however, intensely 
affected by architecture, and my testi- 
mony, if merely personal, is definite. The 
modernist architectural revolution is com- 
plete in Sweden ; no recognisable motives 
from the old styles must appear anywhere 
in any new building. The result, to me, is 
arid; there is little to offend, but even less 
to give positive pleasure. Certainly there 
is real creative beauty in Asplund’s 
Cemetery at Stockholm; if the dead were 
allowed to travel I would like to be buried 
there. There is strength and logic amount- 
ing to emotional impressiveness in 
Eriksson’s Concert Hall at Gothenburg. 
But the flat-blocks appear to me as gaunt; 
their silhouettes as graceless; their 
fenestration as almost consciously avoid- 
ing beauty of rhythm. Coming back to 
that masterpiece of architecture in the old 
sense, the Stockholm City Hall, with its 
endless richness of inventive variation on 
traditional themes, I cannot but think that 
something has died in modern Sweden that 
need not have died—that was perhaps 
murdered by a wrong theory. <A previous 
visitor (from Australia) told someone in 
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Stockholm that the City Hall was 
“nearer the Early Curly than the Late 
Straight.’’ I listen to all the arguments; 
I see the horror of nineteenth-century 
eclecticism ; I am bored by the mechanical 
repetition of worn-out motifs. Yet I am 
chilled by the Late Straight. It may be 
that that is its historic mission—to be a 
cold bath for the lax and lazy architect. 
But have we not been lying in the cold 
bath too long? Do we not need to get out 
into the sun? 

The internal design of new dwellings is 
good, both functionally and esthetically, 
and substantial subsidies and cheap loans 
are granted to improve the _ space 
standards. Building quality is high, as 
it has to be in a cold climate; and for that 
reason the costs per unit of floor space are 
not less than our own post-war costs. The 
standard of living of the artisan is com- 
parable with our pre-war standard, but 
for a new dwelling he has to pay a iarger 
proportion in rent, besides which heating 
is necessarily a heavier cost. Exact com- 
parisons, however, are difficult, because of 
the fact that part of a citizen’s income-tax 
goes direct to the municipality. Sweden 
has now been at peace for a century and 
a third, which gives it a great economic 
advantage, but it is not without its own 
economic and political -anxieties. It is a 
grievance with Swedes that they aré burn- 
ing millions of tons of wood that they 
would like to send us as building timber 
and paper in exchange for our coal. 


Powers of Layout Control. 


While Swedish planners, consciously or 
not, await a national policy for the distri- 
bution of the population, they have con- 
siderable powers of layout control, and 
the current preoccupation is with neigh- 
bourhood planning, both for local com- 
munity life and for traffic safety. Much 
discussion goes on as to the correct size 
of a neighbourhood unit, as to the length 
of a dead-end road and as to the range 
of community buildings in a unit. Models 
are made for every project, fully con- 
toured, and on these a multitude of pos- 
sible groupings of type-buildings are tried 
out. The aim is at complete predesign; 
and I am bound to say that I am doubtful 
about this principle when carried to its 
logical conclusion. As in our housing 
schemes, complete pre-design in a planning 
office is necessarily more remote from the 
customer—the tenant or purchaser—than 
the designs of the despised and rejected 
speculative builder or commercia! estate 
developer could ever be. Even more than 
in England, Swedish planning is a tech- 
nocracy under the rather remote control 
of representative government. Imagina- 
tive genius and continuous popular survey 
might conceivably produce a_ housing 
neighbourhood with variety and individu- 
ality thronghout; but the fact is they 
have rarely done so yet. In Sweden, as 
here, we may get tidy, uniform, mass- 
produced towns and suburbs with every 
virtue but that of lovable human diversity. 
I sometimes doubt if the problem of the 
satisfactory architectural grouping of 
buildings is really soluble at all. I begin 
to think a building, whether a one-family 
house or a town hall, only combines 
functional completeness and beauty of 
shape when it is conceived as a single 
unit in a frame of vegetation. The terrace 
of houses is an economic and esthetic 
compromise, tolerable only in measure. 





Architect’s Estate. 

The late Mr. George Wilfred Lord, 
F.R.I.B.A., of Bulwell, Stubbings, Maiden- 
head, left £11,233 5s. 11d. gross, with net 
personalty £11,168 19s. 9d. 
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PRODUCTION IN THE 

BUILDING INDUSTRY 

CONTRIBUTORY UNFAVOURABLE 
FACTORS 


[HE Southern Counties Regional] Joint 

Production Committee for the Building 
Industry has recently issued the follow- 
ing memorandum giving details of what 
are considered to be contributory un- 
favourable factors arising from sites, 
design of buildings and desired methods of 
construction. These factors, it is felt by 
the Committee, are having their effect 
upon building production, 

The memorandum states :— 

Since the inauguration of the National 
Joint Production Council over a year ago 
the Southern Counties Regional Joint Pro- 
duction Committee (covering the. South- 
Eastern and Southern Regions) has met 
monthly to review and advise upon the 
work of the Production Officers. 

From the general and detailed reports of 
the Production Officers, and from other 
information laid before the Committee, it 
early became known that, despite the com- 
mendable excellence of many of the 
designs and_ specifications for local 
authority housing, some fall short or fail 
to recognise factors conducive to the 
speediest completion of the housing pro- 
gramme to date. Accordingly, a sub- 
committee was appointed to prepare for 
the Committee’s consideration a report on 
‘* Cases of bad design, planning and con- 
struction which unfavourably affect pro- 
duction.” 

Such a report was prepared and most 
carefully examined by the whole Commit- 
tee, employers, operatives and Production 
Officers, and found such general approval 
that it was decided that much of it should 
be reproduced in this document for wider 
circulation. 


Good Initial Planning Fundamental. 

Much has been said of the shortcomings 
of employers and operatives, and whilst 
the Committee will continue, as part ‘of 
its duties, to look into and advise upon 
any matters which affect production, it is 
thought reasonable to stress the funda- 
mental importance in all productive work 
of the initial planning and design. Funda- 
mentally this must, of course, be directed 
to the end to be achieved, but it is thought 
that that end can best and most speedily 
be attained by closer and more flexible 
attention to the problems of production 
itself, and to such temporary factors as 
the materials and labour available. 

The work of the Production Officers has 
naturally been concentrated on the 
physical needs of production, 7.e., the con- 
tractors, labour and materials, and site 
work generally, but close contact was 
made with the local authorities from the 
onset. Certain impediments to production 
were removed by this contact, but had 
such impediments not existed delay in pro- 
duction would have been avoided. 

It was not unnatural, in fact it is 
almost inevitable, that the Production 
Officers should meet with embarrassments 
created before the contracts materialised. 
Therefore, in the interest of production, 
they could not avoid examining critically 
the initial siting, planning and specifica- 
tion, and appraising the effect on produc- 
tion of the pre-contract work of the staff 
of the local authorities, i.e., in the design 
stage. It was realised that, whatever 
criticisms were brought out, the contracts 
were too far advanced to bring about 
changes, however desirable. On the other 
hand, attention could be called to certain 
aspects which tended to operate against 
the flow of production. 

Whilst questions of design, etc., are out- 
side the functions of the Production 
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Officers, it is, as will be clear from this 
report, the view of the Committee that the 
importance to production of what has been 
said above justifies this Committee’s 
attempt to touch upon a few aspects of 
this subject. 

It is felt that production cannot but be 
affected by the efficiency of those respon- 
sible for forward planning and programme 
forming, both in general and in detail, 
and that on occasion the want of efficiency 
and experience in those who plan and pre 
pare the specifications has caysed, un- 
knowingly perhaps, unnecessary difficul 
ties in site organisation and building 
operation. 

On reflection, it is appreciated that in the 
past, where builders developed estates fo 
sale of houses, production planning began 
from the design stage, and all impediments 
and difficulties were foreseen and elimi 
nated before actual site work was com 
menced, In this respect the site admini 
strators were not checked in their physica! 
progress. It is not perhaps surprising to 
find in some local authorities’ schemes a 
want, of experience in designing and plan? 
ning for housing development, particularly 
in those areas where the authority has 
been called upon to expand suddenly. It 
is, however, a little surprising to find the 
Ministry of Health approving schemes 
which do not have the merit of good 
economic site planning and design. Fac. 
tory production normally is planned pro- 
duction, and industry by and large would 
have no achievement if early production 
plans were not made. 

It is logical to suppose that the existence 
of the Production machinery and the en. 
gagements of the Production Officers de- 
pend upon the results attained. There- 
fore, if such machinery is to continue 
throughout the housing programme, the 
previous influences will be felt on such 
things as better site organisation, labour 
relationships, improved distribution and 
supply of material, and so on. Therefore, 
any lack of planning foresight, faulty de- 
sign, careless site planning, archaic out- 
look, and specification will be thrown into 
highlight, and reference to such matters 
will be more frequent in the Production 
Officers’ reports. Because of the want of 
care in the planning stage, extravagance 
or waste is brought about which could not 
be afforded even when the material situa- 
tion is easier and labour less pressed. 

The effect of wasteful planning is mani- 
fold. Intelligent operatives are quick in 
appreciating that their drive for produc- 
tion is cancelled out if effort as well as 
material is wasted on unnecessary work 
eaused by want of research at the design 
stage. The morale of operatives and 
executives is affected, and a feeling of 
frustration arises. 

The housing drive is one of concerted 
effort, and the Committee believe: a call 
should be made to architects, surveyors 
and the staff of local authorities to use the 
utmost efficiency in the preparation of 
plans and pre-contract research and organ- 
isation. The elimination of obstacles as 
far as possible at this stage not only helps 
production but must effect initial economy. 

The following are brief references to a 
number of specific points which have 
arisen during the work of the Committee 
to which the. sub-committee draws par- 
ticular attention, believing the comments 
thereon to be fair, yet in no way inferring 
restriction in design of actual houses or 
the sacrifice of landscape amenity for the 
sole purpose of production :— 

Site Planning.—It is not possible, or 
even desirable, that all’ sites should be 
level, but in many instances little atten- 
tion has been given to fitting the houses 
to contours. In fact, the ground floor 
level of rows of houses has been main- 
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tained at one level irrespective of the 
natural fall of the site. Consequently 
Jabour and materials have been expended 
to waste below ground-floor level. 
Flights of steps or else long slopes are 
necessary for access to the floor level. 
The remedy is obvious. 

Foundations.—More attention to design 
in foundations would avoid wasté. Ad- 
vantage is not always taken of stepping. 

Drainage.—Frequently manhole forma- 
tion is extravagant in specification, and no 
discrimination is made between surface 
water and soil drain manholes. 

Plumbing.—Proper co-ordination of the 
plumbing as a whole is a means of speed- 
ing production, and enables much work to 
be prepared off the site. ~ 

Haves, Gutters and Down Pipes.—A 
calculated economy in the number of out- 
lets from eaves gutters effects economy in 
drainage. 

Use of Timber.—The restricted and 
almost inadequate amount of timber per- 
mitted is often applied to ‘‘ features,” 
when it could have been used to better 
advantage internally. Timber porches, 
window shutters and the like could be 
added later if really necessary for variety 
in design. -A want of care in roof design 
can cause waste in timber, calling for 
unusual scantling lengths, or jointing to 
obtain the required length. This applies 
equally to unusual width of houses and 
consequent uneconomical floor joisting. 
Specification.—Free application of 
standards is not always reflected in speci- 
fications, with a consequence that adjust- 
ments have to be made during progress. 
Specifications are of a pre-war stereotyped 
nature, and do not show the understand- 
ing of present-day trends, and also incur 
adjustment. Flexibility, and use of alter- 
natives, is not always used to advantage. 
The immediate potentialities of nomi- 
nated sub-contractors or suppliers of fit- 
tings is often not investigated, and a 
bottleneck is created before the work 
commences. 

Realisation of actual building processes 
at time of design and planning would 
simplify the making of progress and labour 
schedules and adherence thereto. With 
the advent of wider use of mechanisation 
both in excavation and in actual building, 
much ‘more thought must be given at the 
design stage to admit of the use of 
mechanical measures and off site prepara- 
tion, 

Sequences.—Correct sequence should be 
planned in advance. Site preparation 
always in advance of building operations. 
Also a prearranged distribution and follow- 
on of contracts so that labour may be 
utilised in a flow of trades. 

These are, perhaps, very obvious 
matters which affect site production, but 
it is felt that extra care in planning will 
give encouragement to contractor and 
operatiye alike, avoid waste and criticism, 
and remove frustration. 

The Committee appreciates the ideals 
desired and the standards required by 
local authorities, but considers that, at 
present, greater operas to modify 
design to meet. shortages in labour and 
material will be of advantage to the 
country. The Committee has again the 
impression that, architects are producing 
designs which are a great improvement on 





Mibies standards, often by following the 
Ministry of Health Housing Manual, but 
suggests that modifications which do not 
radically detract from such an improve- 
ment could be made and should be made, 
so that there may be greater regard for 
cost and availability of labour or 
material. For instance, it is noted that in 
a jarge number of instances the work in- 
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volved in the construction of out-buildings 
iis altogether out of proportion to the cost 
of the house and the practical value 
obtained. These out-buildings are, quite 
possibly, only to the high standard aimed 
at, but the time and material involved 
could be put to a much better use. There 
is not!.ing to prevent these extra amenities 
being added at a later date. 


Terraces and Blocks of Flats. 

It is considered that insufficient use is 
beirig made by local authorities of flatted 
houses. It was noted at the Northolt 
Demonstration Houses that a very excel- 
lent model flatted dwelling consisting of 
four flats in a semi-detached pair—each 
convertible at the cost of approximately 
£50 into two whole houses where the 
housing shortage had been overcome—was 
erected. The labour content in construct- 
ing this block would be very little more 
than the cost of erecting a pair of semi- 
detached houses, while giving double the 
number of housing units. It is also con- 
sidered that far greater consideration 
should be given to larger blocks of 
houses and terraces, as these will be found 
more economical, and again provide more 
accommodation in comparison with the 
man-hour content of semi-detached dwell- 
ings. The foregoing applies equally ‘to 
blocks of flats, and there is little evidence 
that advantage has been take: of this 
aspect of housing. Full advantage does 
not seem to have been taken, in our 
opinion, of the lessons of the Northolt 
Demonstration Housing. 


Restriction in Number and Variety of 
Designs. 

It is suggested that the number of types 
of designs used by a local authority should 
be restricted, temporarily, to a minimum. 
This is, of course, dependent upon the size 
of the programme of any authority. By 
this method contractors and operatives 
would become familiar with the types, and 
quicker production would be achieved, 
not only through familiarity with the 
design. but, to a degree, the standardisa- 
tion of the material requirements and 
plant. 
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The majority of experienced house- 
builders before the war constructed houses 
of simple design and method. In our 
opinion, this type of builder is a little 
fearful of the local authority housing con- 
tracts, with the complications of design 
and specification and all that is implied. 
The Committee consider this is a subtle 
point. It must be kept in mind that these 
firms control a considerable labour force 
which is not at the moment fully deployed. 
In view of the labour shortage, considera- 
tion of this should be given with a view to 
the local authorities amending their pre- 
paration to attract such house-builders. 

Considered Specification—(a) In the 
opinion of the Committee, the specifica- 
tions prepared by local authorities contain 
items which, although ideal, are very 
scarce, and far too: costly if obtainable. 
In the first place the contractor is very 
often prevented from finishing a house 
through having to obtain these items, and 
in addition to the delay in completion of 
the house, the continuity of the work is 
affected. For instance: The majority of 
specifications call for extensive areas of 
white glazed tiling to bathrooms and 
kitchens. Everyone should be aware that 
this material is in very short supply, and 
it gives just one instance of how the com- 
pletion of a house might be delayed. 
(b) It is also considered that, wherever 
possible, there should be standardisation of 
equipment in sanitary fittings, gutters, 
stoves, ironmongery, etc., which includes 
a wide field of procuration. The produc- 
tion value of this aspect is the familiarity 
of the operatives with tontents that go to 
make the house. 

Until such time as local authorities are 
able to organise pre-contract matters, and 
so eliminate the larger number of queries 
arising on the site, it is a fact that there 
should be in existence an agent of the local 
authority, empowered and capable of 
making a spot decision on any matter 
relating to the physical production of the 
houses. ‘This applies to the change in 
specification which may be dictated by a 
delay or shortage in any particular 
material. The lack of such an agent is 
a factor in preventing a number.of the 
house-builders, referred to earlier, from 
participating in local authority contracts, 
as the delay in obtaining decisions is 
entirely contrary to their experience. 

This report has as its single objective 
to urge upon all who are concerned with 
housing programmes, planning, design and 
specification, the important part played 
by the right decisions for the time and 
lace in the speedy carrying out of the 
anon programme by contractors and 
operatives. 

The contractors and operatives recognise 
many of the difficulties which confront 
lanners, and through this report the 
Regional Joint Production Committee ex- 
press the hope that, during the planning 
and preliminary stage of the individual 
housing programmes, special thought will 
be given to the problems of those who 
have to bring the plans into actuality; 
with the Government and local authorities 
they are anxious to carry out those pro- 
grammes as speedily as all the circum- 
stances permit. 


Employment Figures for July. 

The employment figures for July show 
that 20,153,000 men and women are at 
work in Great Britain as compared with 
19,750,000 in mid-1939, the increase being 
due to the additional number of women 
working now (5,733,000, as against 
5,094,000 in 1939). There are now 
1,306,000 engaged in the building and 
civil engineering industries as compared 
with 1,310,000 in 1939. In the two years 
since mid-1945 the industry has been 
increased by 81 per cent. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Licences to Build. 
To THe Eprror or The Builder. 

Sir,—Thank you very much for your 
editorial article, ‘‘ Licences to Build,’’ in 
your last issue. May I, however, point 
out that you have omitted the following 
aspect of the matter: ‘‘ Mr. King, Presi- 
dent of the Federation of Registered House 
Builders, said on May 27: ‘ Mr. Bevan has 
proeenes that when the first half-million 
nouses have been produced, he will open 
up private enterprise and give the private 
builder the chance to erect houses for the 
owner-occupier.’’’ (Extract from The 
Builder of May 31, 1946.) 

Quite clearly the Government must be 
kept to this definite promise. The owner- 
occupier saves the country much capital 
expenditure and therefore this is an addi- 
tional reason for allowing everyone who 
has the capital to build a house for his 
own occupation. Moreover, such a house 
relieves the shortage as much as a council 
house, and in many instances releases 
rented accommodation. 

J. C. Park. 

Bournemouth West, Hants. 


Applications for Public Appointments. 
To THE Eprror or The Builder. 

Srr,—My brief letter in your issue for 
September 5 was not intended to be 
provocative. I had not missed ‘‘ Short- 
List’s’’ point—which was that his task 
might have been made a litile less trouble- 
some—but my first paragraph merely indi- 
cated that some of us consider’ the 
individual, written applications for 
appointments more useful than the stereo- 
typed forms beloved of officials. 

My last paragraph simply stated a fact 
—and, maybe, inferred the disgust which 
many of us returned ex-Servicemen have 
felt at the ‘‘ conditions *’ sometimes im- 
posed on applicants for: these appoint- 
ments. 

Brading, L.o.W. D. CHAMBERS. 

Ballast: Is there a ‘“‘ Racket ’’? 
To tHe Eprror or The Builder 

Srm,—On more than one occasion re- 
cently, having ordered “all-in ”’ ballast, 
we have received something quite different, 
to wit, 3 yds. cube of shingle with 2 yds. 
cube of sand loaded on top, although 
described on the delivery ticket as 5 yds. 
cube of ballast. 

Now, this is very unfortunate indeed, 
since it not only provides us with less than 
the quantity we need, but is responsible 
for an overcharge which far exceeds the 
profit we hope to make in using the 
material. 

Take the 
instance :— 
As charged : 

5 yds. cu. 3-in. washed ballast 

at 20s: 5d, ..... bs i ae 
As delivered : 
3 yds. cu. 3-in. washed shingle ; 
at 15s. 9d. et ° 
2 yds. cu. washed 
sand at 14s. 7d. 1 


Most recent case as an 


9 2 


316 5 
Overcharge (equal to 33 per 
cent.) ... ae se sos 8 


Further ; on a basis of 40 per cent. voids 
in washed shingle (all grades), our 3 yds. 
of ballast and 2 yds. of sand are equal to 
3.8 yds. cu. only (or 76 per cent. of 5 yds.). 
This leads automatically to a further pur- 
chase to make good the deficiency, and, of 
course, again at a price 33 per cent, above 
what it should be. : 

Inquiries reveal that several pits in this 
area make this method a general practice, 
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and no doubt find it profitable. We sug- 
gest that the matter will bear looking into, 
and it may supply for some builders the 
reason why their estimated quantities will 
seldom do the job. 

In conclusion, in this district is an 
association of sand and aggregate pro- 
ducers which, from time to time, issues a 
revised schedule of ‘prices (consistently 
upward). What is the position here? Are 
these increases approved by any appro- 
priate authority? Or are the producers a 
law unto themselves? 

We reveal our identity, but sign our- 
selves, 

Private ENTERPRISE BUILDERS. 


BUILDING TRAINING SCHEME 
UNDER REVIEW 


Tue Minister of Labour and National 
Service announces that, as forecast in the 
Prime Minister’s speech of August 6 last, 
in which he referred to the redeployment 
and retiming, including some postpone- 
ment, of the general building programme, 
the question of the future of the Govern- 
ment’s Vocational Training Scheme for the 
building industry is being reviewed. 

A further announcement about this will 
be made at a later date; but, in the mean- 
time, it will not be possible for the present 
to accept any more applications for train- 
ing for skilled building occupations, and 
for the time being the entry of men, now 
on the waiting list for such training, into 
Government Training Centres has been 
suspended. 

This action, of course, will not affect 
boys entering the industry by way of 
apprenticeship or the Apprentice Masters’ 
Scheme. 














BESPOKE. FRAMES 
SPECIAL SEATS 


ARCHITECTS & BUILDERS 
can obtain high-class Chairs and 
Special Seating by specifying ““FIRM- 
BACK CHAIRS” and “CINNAMON 
FRAMES" in their instructions to 
Furnishing Contractors 


J.CINNAMON L? 


Chair Frame Makers to the Upholstering Trade 


FIRMBACK WORKS. ANDREWS ROAD, CAMBRIDGE HEATH 
LONDON, E.8 
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DEMONSTRATION OF 
BUILDING EQUIPMENT 


During recent months a great deal of 
newspaper criticism has been levelled at 
the building industry about ‘‘ the back- 
wardness of the methods still employed.” 
While it is known that several mechanical 
aids are now available, it is felt that a de. 
monstration of some of these aids and their 
proper application may be of help to the 
industry. 

The Southern Counties Regional Joint 
Production Committee, in co-operation 
with the Ministry of Works (Tunbridge 
Wells Region), have therefore arranged a 
demonstration of several items of equip. 
ment. This demonstration will take place 
in four towns in the Region. There is no 
suggestion that the plant to be demon. 
strated is specially recommended, but the 
items are representative of what is now 
available. A representative of the firm 
manufacturing the equipment will also be 
on the site to discuss with those interested 
the advantages or to hear of suggested 
shortcomings of the equipment. 

Demonstrations will be held as follows: 

CANTERBURY (Monday and Tuesday, Sep. 
tember 22 and 23).—Canterbury B.¢. 
Housing Scheme, Martyrs Field site (be- 
hind Canterbury East Station). Builder, 
H. Goodsell. 

TunsripGe WE tts (Thursday and Fri- 
day, September 25 and 26).—Tunbridge 
Wells B.C. Housing Scheme, Powder Mill- 
lane site. Builder, C. W. Snazell, Ltd. 

Guitprorp (Monday and Tuesday, Sep- 
tember 29 and 30).—Guildford B.C. Hous- 
ing Scheme, Bellefields Estate. Builders, 
T. Swayne and Sons, Ltd.; Higlett and 
Hammond, Ltd. 

Wortuine (Thursday and Friday, Octo- 
ber 2 and 3).—Worthing B.C. Housing 
Scheme, Maybridge Estate. Builders, 
Gorham, Ltd. ; Patching and Co. 

Items of equipment to be demonstrated 
will include hoists, a brick carrier, mortar 
bin, brick and mortar trolley, clamp 
barrow, trench cutter, § yd. dump truck, 
brick elevator, and scaffold jacks. 

The following items are being demon- 
strated by the M.o.W. Field Test Unit: 
Tractor with concrete conveyor and calf- 
dozer blade, a clamp barrow, scaffold 
board substitute, and a building jig. 


TIMBER IMPORTS AND THE 
BUILDING PROGRAMME 


Disquiet at the lack of details as to how 
the £10,000,000 cut in timber imports will 
affect the national building programme 
is expressed in the current issue of 
Cubitts News, issued by Messrs. Holland 
& Hannen and Cubitts, Ltd., Liverpool. 
The editorial of the publication states: 
‘* The Minister of Health said at the time 
that the cut would not necessarily mean 
a reduction in the housing programme, 
but we understand that the local authori- 
ties have now received instructions not 
to enter into any further housing contracts 
for the time being. 

‘* Unquestionably, the housing pro 
gramme has now got out of hand, and in 
spite of the much vaunted planning w4 
hear so much about, we have the evidence 
on our own jobs to show that there has 
been a complete failure to relate the pro. 
gramme to the present-day capacity of the 
industry and allied industries. 

‘* On all our sites we are short of certail 
grades of labour and on several sites wé 
are still suffering from shortage 0 
materials—in particular, cement and tim 
ber. The general position is that far to 
many jobs have been allowed to start ant 
no effective attempt has been made 1 
consider the building resources: of eac] 
district.”’ 
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STRESS GRADING OF TIMBER 


A RECENT TEST 


An event of interest and significance 
to the trade and all users of timber took 

lace recently at the yard of Messrs. 

urt, Boulton and Haywood’s, at Belve- 
dere, near Erith. The significance of the 
occasion lay in the fact that it was 
probably the first practical stress-grading 
in this country of a parcel of timber for a 
specific Pay the execution of a design 
prepared by the Timber Development 
Association for the reconstruction of the 
Empire Wharf for Messrs. Sternol, Ltd., 
Glengarnock-avenue, E.14. For this pur- 
pose the timber had to be stress-graded 
and treated by the ‘‘ Wolmanising ” pro- 
cess, The  Association’s specification 
called for 1,200 lb.f. grade Douglas fir, 
which meant that joists would be reduced 
from 6 in. by 12 in. to 5 in. by 10 in., ana 
decking from 3 in. by 9 in. to 2 in. by 9 in. 
It was agreed that, as an experiment, 
suitable timber should be selected for the 
2 in. by 9 in. decking by stress-grading 
from Nos. 1 and 2 common. 

The grading was undertaken by Mr. 
Silvester, Assistant to the Constructional 
Research Director, and pieces: followed 
each other over the rollers in front of him 
in quick succession to be accepted or! re 
fused. It was soon evident that same 
55 per cent. of the parcel qualified as 
1,200 lb.f. or higher, and that the actual 
grading of the timber would be among the 
lesser problems connected with stress 
grading. Others more difficult were evi- 
dent, such as, what would become of the 
timber which did not reach the standard 
of the required grade? Should it be 
down-graded, commercially, or was the 
remainder still Nos. 1 and 2 common? 
Could not some of the pieces rank as 
joinery timber? Would they pass as 
No. 2, or have to be relegated to No. 3? 
What would the handling charges repre- 
sent, and to what extent would these 
affect the price of the selected stress- 
graded material? And how could the 
extra charge be legalised? Where could 
stress-grading be done most easily, abroad 
on the chains, or at home in the big, well- 
equipped yard, or, alternatively, in the 
small yard where the work is usually 
carried out by hand? These and many 
other questions were discussed, but always 
in the background was the realisation that 
the structural engineer, in designing a 
timber structure, needed always to know 
one thing—to what extent his timber 
could be stressed. 


EXPORT LICENSING 


CONTROL 
RECENT CHANGES 


Cuanczs in export licensing control are 
made by a new Board of Trade Order,* 
which came into operation on September 
15 last. As from that date, no export 
licences will be required for gum dammar, 
a few domestic gas appliances and wood- 
workers’. clamps and cramps. Export 
licences. will again be required, however, 
for aluminium and its alloys in unwrought 
forms. The changes in the Schedules are 
given in detail below :— 

Group 3.—Dammar has been deleted 
from the list of gums and resins. 

Group 6(1).—The following item has 
been inserted: ‘‘ Aluminium and _ alloys 
mainly thereof in the form of billets, 
blocks, blooms, cakes, grains, granules, 
ingots, lumps, notch bars, pellets, shot, 
slabs, sticks and wire bars.’’ 





* 6.R. & O., 1947, No. 1945, obtainable, price 
1d., through any bookseller_or newsagent or 
from H.M. Stationery Office, Kingsway, London, 
W.C.2, and branches. 
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Group 6(2).—The sub-heading relating 
to domestic gas heating appliances has 
been vavinioted to gas cookers.. The item 
‘“‘ Clamps and cramps, woodworkers’ ”’ has 
been deleted from the list of hand and 
bench tools which are subject to export 
licence. 


DOMESTIC DRAINAGE 


POST-WAR BUILDING STUDY, No. 26 


RECOMMENDATIONS for underground 
drainage from domestic houses are made 
in ‘‘ Post-War Building Studies No. 26— 
Domestic Drainage,’ H.M.S.O., price 6d., 
by post 7d. It has been compiled by a 
committee of the Building Research Board 
of the Department of Scientific and In- 
dustrial Research, and is published for 
the Ministry of Works. In making the 
recommendations, special attention has 
been paid to minimising the cost of in- 
stalling and maintaining drainage systems, 
but the need for preserving proper sani- 
tary standards and quality of work has 
been kept well to the forefront. 

The report begins with a summary of 
commonly occurring defects in domestic 
drainage. The list is formidable, but the 
committee state emphatically that they 
do not consider current drainage practice 
in this country to be of a low standard 
generally. «n the contrary, a progressive 
improvement has been taking place in 
recent years and many local authorities 
insist on increasingly higher standards, It 
could, however, be wished that this satis- 
factory state of affairs obtained every- 
where. 

Recommendations are given on a wide 
range of subjects. These include generai 
design and layout of systems, pipe dia- 
meters, gradients, gutters, protection of 
pipes, manholes, ventilation and trapping, 
excavating and backfilling. 

In North America pipes made from a 
base of macerated compressed paper, 
impregnated under heat and pressure with 
a high melting-point pitch, have been used 
for drainage for some years. The use and 
manufacture of similar pipes in this 
country are being investigated. 
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CENTRAL AREA No. 1 MEETING 

THe 60th Ordinary Area General Meet4 
ing of Central Area No. 1 of the London 
Master Builders’ Association was held on 
Wednesday, September 10, at Derry and 
Toms’ Restaurant, Kensington High-street, 
W.1. 

Referring to the present economic crisis, 
Mr. D. E. Wooprine Paris, F.1.0.B., 
chairman of the area, said, ‘‘ We are 
to-day all seriously perplexed by the many 
problems confronting us, and we are, or 
should be, all equally anxious to contri- 
bute in whatever way we possibly can to 
the solution of the present national crisis. 
We must be constantly mindful that the 
amenities of life, like the essentials, are 
only secured by the united endeavours, 
exertions and contributions of every mem- 
ber of the community. Such amenities 
and essentials are not a form of heaven- 
sent manna to be garnered and enjoyed 
without risk, effort, service or obligation. 
The tasks are here, and it is up to us 
all at every level to play our several parts 
in the fullest measure with skill and will- 
ing co-operation. Let none of us con- 
gratulate ourselves just because we may 
think we are personally blameless, but 
better let every one of us, employer and 
employee alike, realise that we have a 
definite national duty to perform by each 
contributing the maximum that we are 
able without constantly considering our 
own individual gain or reward. It will not 
be easy for there is a grave danger of 
people becoming apathetic and used to 
crises.” : 

Concluding, the speaker drew attention 
to the Inter-Area Cup, presented by the 
London Building Trade Apprentices’ Sports 
and Welfare Association, which had been 
won this year by: apprentices of firms 
belonging to Central Area No. 1, and urged 
members to support the admirable work 
which was being done by this organisa- 
tion. Masor Lestre SHINGLETON supported 
this appeal. : 

Mr. G. H. A. Hvcues, Director of the 
L.M.B.A., then addressed the meeting on 
the recent national discusions with regard 
to wages and incentives in the building 
industry, and briefly outlined the present 
position. : 

There followed a. display of two docu- 
mentary films. The first, ‘‘Can We Be 
Rich? *’ showed Geoffrey Crowther, Editor 
of The Economist, discussing how we can 
raise our standards of living, and the 
other, entitled ‘‘ Steel.’’ was a recording 
in technicolor bv the United States Steel 
Corporation of the many and varied pro- 
cesses involved in the production of steel. 


APPRENTICES’ WELFARE 
ASSOCIATION 


Wuen the London Building Trade 
Apprentices’ Sports and Welfare Associa- 
tion was founded in 1945, the rules pro- 
vided for a subscription of 3d. per week 
by an apprentice member and a like sum 
by his employer. the whole collected by 
the employer. With the sanction of the 
Registrar of Friendly Societies the rules 
are now altered whereby apprentice mem- 
bers pay their subscriptions direct to the 
Association, and all firms and employers 
interested in the building industry are 
eligible to become members and pay an 
annual subscription of not lesg than 21s. 
for each 100 employees, with a minimum 
of 10s. 6d. if not employing more than 50. 

The rules also now provide for an 
enlarged Council, so that the trade will be 
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more fully represented, and five nominees 
of the Federation of Master Builders will 
come up for election to the Council at the 
meeting this month. 

In July last an appeal was sent to all 
building industry firms and employers in 
London to become members, and the 
Association earnestly hopes that all em- 
ployers in the building industry will give 
their support by becoming members, and 
all those who have up to the present over- 
looked the appeal_will now apply for mem- 
bership. The results to date have proved 
that this Association by its efforts is creat- 
ing that good feeling between apprentice 
and employer which of necessity is 
required in the future between craftsman 
and employer, and that the industry will 
undoubtedly benefit in the future by the 
Association's work. 





BOOKS RECEIVED 


Tue Buripine Inpustry. By Harry 
Barham, (London: St, Botolph Publish- 
ing Co., Ltd.) Price 5s, net. 

WesTERN HicHianDs. By Arthur 
Gardner. (London ; B. T. Batsford, Ltd.) 
Price 21s. 

THe RENAISSANCE OF THE ENGLISH 


Pustic-Houss. By Basil Oliver. (London : 
Faber and Faber, Ltd.) Price 25s. 


NEWS ITEMS 
Builders at Golf. 


The autumn meeting of the Building 
and Allied Trades Golfing Association 
will be held at the Berkshire Course, 
Crowthorne, on Thursday, October 9. 
Singles (medal play) and 4-4ball four- 
somes against bogey will be played. 
Concurrently with the singles, The 
Builder Trophy will be played for. 
Charges for the day, including green 
fee, lunch, tea, etc., will be £1. ntries, 
with cheque, should be sent to the Hon. 
Secretary, Mr. Hubert H. Hill, c/o 
Messrs. W. G. Hill and Son, Monument 
Station Buildings, King William-street, 
E.C.4, not later than September 30. 


The Importance of Industrial Design. 

Containing a large selection of photo- 
graphs from various exhibitions of fur- 
nishings and commodity goods over the 
past two years, ‘Good Design—Good 
Business’ has been written and com- 
piled by John Gloag for the Scottish 
Committee of the Council of Industrial 
Design. The publication shows how in- 
dustrial and consumer goods designed 
with a fine regard for quality and dis- 
tinction by industrial designers possessed 
of trained imagination cannot fail to win 
and hold a market. The booklet is pub- 
lished by H.M. Stationery Office, Kings- 
way, London, W.C.2, at 1s. 6d. net. 


Building Trade Not Going ‘‘ All Out.” 

Addressing a special district meeting 
of the Amalgamated Society of Wood- 
workers at St. Giles’ Parish Hall, 
Norwich, Mr. J. H. Mills, a member of 
the executive committee, said it was 
true that at present the men in the build- 
ing trade were not going “all out.’ 
“This is because the men are seeing big 
wages paid to other industries through- 
out the country while their own wages do 
not. show a corresponding increase.” he 
said. Mr. Mills referred to the Govern- 
ment’s request that the men, who had 
previously been refused a rise of 6d. an 
hour, should accept a new offer. The 
new proposal incorporated a rise of 3d. 
an hour with the introduction of a 
payment-by-results scheme of at least 
20 per cent. of the basic rate. ‘“‘ While I 
am fully conscious of the attitude some 
people have towards the scheme,” com- 
mented Mr. Mills, “I wish to make it 
quite clear that it is definitely not piece- 
work. It is a system of payment based 
and tied to output—not the output of the 
individual, but of the unit.’ 


THE BUILDER 


The Old Black Swan, York. 

The Black Swan Inn, in Coney-street, 
York from which, in the 18th century, 
coaches left for London and other 
important cities, is to be converted into 
shop premises. It is intended to retain 
some of the characteristics of the old 
building, and this will have to meet with 
the approval of the local architectural 
society, which, acting with the York 
Corporation Street and Buildings Com- 
mittee, advise on the design of buildings 
within a certain area of the city. 
Timber Instructors at Cambridge. 

At the Timber Development Associa- 
tion’s Intensive Course which has been 
held at Cambridge University a fort- 
night ago, 165 instructor students have 
attended lectures in the University School 
of Engineering on saw-milling, timber 
seasoning, adhesives, insulation, fungi, 
mechanical properties of timber, stress 
grading and teaching practice, and have 
spent much time on practical work in 
the laboratories of the Schools of Botany 
and Agriculture. They have also seen 

lms and film-strips on new instructional 
technique. These 165 instructors will 
now go back to the various technical 
colleges to teach their students under 
the Three-Year T.D.A. Syllabus on 
timber technology. 

Plumbing Lectures. 

Interest among builders and plumbers 
in copper plumbing work is reflected in 
the programme of lectures arranged by 
the Copper Development Association for 
the forthcoming autumn and _ winter. 
Requests for more than 150 lectures have 
been received. The lectures are to be 
given by the Association’s Building Engi- 
neer (Mr. E. Carr, B.Sc., A.M.I.Mech.E., 
A.M.I.P.) and Assistant Building Engi- 
neer (Mr. R. Wardell, A.M.I.P.) to mem- 
bers of the Institute of Plumbers, the 
National Association of Plumbing 
Teachers, the National Registration of 
Plumbers, the Plumbers’, Glaziers’ and 
Domestic Engineers’ Union, the Associa- 
tion of Building Technicians, Govern- 
ment Training Centres, technical col- 
leges, and other leading organisations in 
the building and _ plumbing trades. 
Further requests for these lectures should 
be made to the Copper Development Asso- 
ciation, Kendals Hall, Radlett, Herts. 
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100, Westminster Bridge Road 
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Electrode Classification. 

To provide a simple system of apply- 
ing code numbers to the different makes 
of British electrodes so that the buyer 
will know which brands of electrodes are 
similar, the British Electrical and Allied 
Manufacturers’ Association, 36 and 38, 
Kingsway, London, W.C.2, have pub- 
lished a pamphlet on British Electrode 
Classification. Copies are obtainable from 
the Association, price ls, net. 


** Foremanship ”’ Lectures and Discussions. 

Discussion groups for building super- 
visors will be held during the 1947-48 
session at the L.C.C. Brixton School of 
Building, Ferndale-road, S.W.4. Group 
A’ will hold six monthly meetings on 
Monday evenings, commencing on Oct»- 
ber 6, and Group B will hold six monthly 
meetings on Monday evenings, ecom- 
mencing on October 20. The fee for 
membership of one group will be 7s. 6d.. 
or tor both groups 10s. 6d. Special 
courses in “ Foremanship’’ are also or 
ganised for the 1947-48 session. These 
are divided in four series, each of ten 


lectures, entitled ‘‘Foremanship and 
Building Labour Management,’ “ Site 


Organisation,’’ “Site Administration,” 
and “The Preparation of a Progress and 
Schedule Chart.’’ The fee for each of 
the above series will be 10s. 6d. Appli- 
eations for the first- and second-named 
should reach the Secretary of the School 
by October 3 and for the third- and 
fourth-named by December 19. 


THE SCOTTISH BUILDER 
NEW BUILDINGS 


Glasgow.—Additions and alterations proposed 
for William B. Harrison and Son, to be carried 
out at Pietersbelt-rd., Springburn, for which 
the architect is W. E. Gladstone, 172, Bath-st., 
Glasgow. 

Glasgow.—Additions and alterations to be 
carried out for the Glasgow Royal Maternity 
and Women’s Hospital, for which the archi- 
tects are Wylie, Shanks and Wylie, 204, West 
Regent-st., Glasgow. Alterations and additions 
proposed for Barr and Stroud, Ltd., Anniesland, 
for which the architects are J. Keppie and 
Henderson, 196, West Regent-st., Glasgow; and 
new offices and other buildings to be erected for 
John Watson, Ltd.. at Robroyston, for which 
the architect is James W. Reed, 79, West 
Regent-st., Glasgow. 

Glasgow.—Dean of Guild Court granted_per- 
mission: to Scottish Industrial Estates, Ltd., 
for factory at Queenslie. Ihe Scottish Co-opera 
tive Wholesale Society to erect tailoring factory 


at Shieldhall, Glasgow. and new. fruit and 
vegetable warehouse at Morrison-st. 
Lanarkshire.—Plins prepared for suite of 


and Barrhead-rds., 
Co-operative 


ete., at _ Braidcroft 
Pollok, for the  Pollokshaws 
Society, Pollokshaws, Glasgow. 
Motherwell and Wishaw.—Dean of Guild 
Court granted permission to T.C. to build 100 
permanent and 15 temporary houses. 


FUTURE CONSTRUCTION 
CONTRACTS OPEN 


For some contracts still open but not in- 
cluded in this list see previous issues. Those 
with an asterisk are advertised in tinis number. 
The dates at the heads of paragraphs are those 
for the submission of tenders: a dagger (t) 
denotes closing date for applications; the name 
and address at the end refer to the person 
from whom particulars may be obtained. 


BUILDING 
SEPTEMBER 27. 
Bingham R.D.C.—2 pairs of Airey houses at 
Colsten Bassett. S. Dep. £2. 
Maimesbury R.D.C.—8 houses and site works 
at Hullavington. Walter Rudman and Edwards, 
32, Market-pl., Chippenham. Dep. £3 3s. 


SEPTEMBER 29. 

Cowbridge T.C.—10 houses at the Limes site. 
E. Loveluck, 12, Dunraven-pl., Bridgend. 

Penryn T.C.—(a) 17 houses; (b) 13 flats for 
old people; (c) roads and sewers, Saracen 
estate. T.C. Dep. £2 2s. - 

Stookton-on-Tees.—22 Airey cural houses off 
Fairfield-rd. Boro’ A. Dep. £2 2s. 

Truro R.D.C.—18 houses at various 
A. J. Cornelius, 13, Lemon-st., Truro. 


shops, 


sites. 
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SEPTEMBER 30. 

Manchester T.€.—Seven lock up shops, six 
flats and seven garages at Haveley-rd. Circle, 
Sharston. City A. Dep. £1 1s. 

North Cotswold R.D.C.—(1) 10 houses at 
Chipping Campden-Littleworth site; (2) road 
works at same site. G. Pemberton (F. ), Farn- 
combe House, Broadway, Worcs. Dep. 


OCTOBER 1. 
Phan. gery c.c.—Adaptation of Park House, 
Gosport, as a hospital. §S. Low, County A., 
The Castle, Winchester. Dep. £1 1s. 


OCTOBER 2. 
: dea R.D.C.—13 pairs of houses at 5 
sites and 3 pairs _of bungalows at 2 sites. 
Parkinson and Doe, architects, Montagu 
House, Huntingdon. Dep. £2 2s. 


OCTOBER 3. 


Blaby R.D.C.—146 houses (twelve groups) at 
various sites. E. and S. Dep. £2 2s. 


OCTOBER 4. 

Stanley U.D.C.—24 houses at Lime Pit-la. 
estate. E. and S. Dep. £2 2s. 

Wycombe R.D.C.—Conversion of 2 cottages 
into 1 dwelling at Horns-la., Booker. M. 
Smith (F.), M.Inst.Mun.E., ’ Architect and =, 
28, High-st., High Wycombe. 


OCTOBER 6. 

*Beckenham T.C.—Repairs 

Elmers-end estate (Contract No. 1). 
Dep. £2. 

*Nottingham T.C.—Infants’ and Junior ‘School 

at Western Boulevard. City E. and S. Dep. 


OCTOBER 7. 

Cunsberland C.C.—2 pairs of police houses at 
Penrith and 2 pairs at Keswick. County A., 
Carlisle. 

Marlborough and Ramsbury R.D.C.—8 houses 
at Aldbourne. Bothams and Brown, 32, Chipper- 
la., Salisbury. Dep. £3 3s. 

*Salford T.C.—Alterations and extensions to 
X-ray dept. at Hope Hospital. City E. Dep. 


2s. 

Tetbury R.D.C.—-Contract A, main sewers: 
Contract B, roads and surface sewers at 
Chavenage-la.; contract €, 30 houses at 
Chavenage-la.Gordon Payne and Partners, 19, 
Clarence-st., Cloucester. Dep. £2 2s. 

West Wales Joint Board for the Mentally 
Defective.—Male villa of 50 beds at Pantglas 
Institution, Llanfyndd, Carmarthenshire. W. T. 


Hunti 


to houses at 
B.E. and 


Lloyd (A.), County A., —— Offices, Spilman- 
st., Carmarthen. Dep. £3 3s. 

Windermere U.D.C.—34 houses at Oldfield 
estate. Walker, Carter and Walker, ges aie 
Crescent-rd., Windermere. Dep. £2 

OCTOBER 8. 


*Newent R.D.C.—10 houses, with fontnnthe, 
fences, sewers, sewage disposal plant, etc., at 
3 sites. Edwin T. Wraight, 18, Orchard-st., 
Bristol, 1. Dep. £2 2s. 

Stretford B.C.—Additional lavatory accom- 
modation, Town Hall. A. H. Perry, B.S. Dep. 


2s. 
OCTOBER 11. 

Ashford (Kent) U.D.C.—Rebuilding 5 houses 
at Milton-rd., and one at Kipling-rd. A. F. 
Webster, A.M.Inst.C.E., S. and Water B., 5; 
North-st., Ashford. Dep. £2 2s. 

*Carmarthenshire C.C.—2 police dwellings at 
Liwynhendy. W. T. Lloyd (A.), County A., 
County Offices, Carmarthen. Dep. £3 3s. 


OCTOBER (13. 

Solihull U.D.C.—Erection of Hatchford Brook 
Junior School and Ulverley Junior School. W. 
Maurice Mell, C 

Tees Conservancy Commissioners.—Two re- 
inforced concrete jetties, Teesport. Messrs. 
Rendel, Palmer and Tritton, 55, Broadway, 
Westminster, S.W.1. Dep. A 


OCTOBER 14. 

Hatfield R.D.C.—24 houses at 3 sites. J. H. 
Parker (A.), North-pl., 82, Gt. North-rd., 
Hatfield. Dep. £2 2s. 

Hatfield R.D.C.—12 Airey houses at Northaw- 
rd. West. J. H. Parker (A.), North-pl., 82, Gt 
North-rd., Hatfield. Dep. £2 


*Salop C.C.—Conversion of Stretton House, 
Church Stretton, into flats. County A. Dep. 
s 


Southwell R.D.C.—11 pairs of houses and 6 
pairs of bungalows at Walesby-la. and Forest- 
rd., Allerton. §. Cooper, Housing A. and §&., 
8, ‘Westgate, Southwell. "Dep. £2 2s. 


OCTOBER 16. 

*Caine and Chippenham R.D.C.—8 Airey 
houses at Martins o, Colerne. Walter Rud- 
man and a , Market-pl., Chippenham, 
Wilts. Dep. £2 


THE BUILDER 





PRICES OF MATERIALS. 
Cement. 


The Minister of Works has authorised an 
increase of 3s. 6d. per ton in the price of 
cement, to take effect from September 15. 
This is consequent upon’ the increase in the 
price of coal which came into effect on 
September 1, and takes account of the in- 
creases in rail freight charges which are 
due to take place on October 1 

Super Cement, Ltd., 29, Tavistock-square, 
W.C.1, announce that on and after Septem- 
ber 15, 1947, the price of Super Cement, 

* Submarine Brand,” will be 91s. per ton, 
minimum six-ton loads, London area, and 


not 87s. 6d. as before. 

The Cement Marketing Company, Lid.,; 
192, Ashley-gardens, S.W.1, announce that 
the prices of “ Aquacrete,”’ ““417”’ Cement, 
and red, buff and khaki “ Colorcrete”’ will 
be increased in price by 3s. 6d. per ton on 
and from September 15 ‘‘ Snowcrete,” 
“ Cullamix ”’ and “ Colorcrete’’ (other than 


red, buff and khaki), which were not altered 
at the time of the last general increase of 
1s. a ton, which took effect on July 21, 1947, 
will be increased by 4s. 6d. per ton, 











*Clun R.D.C.—8 houses with roads and sewers 
at Chirbury estate. N. P. Vaughan Pryce, C. 
Dep. £2 2s 

OCTOBER 18. 
*Haverhill U.D.C.—12 houses at Duddery Hill 


site. D. C. Denton-Smith (L.), 40, Regent-st., 
Cambridge. Dep. £3 3s. 
OCTOBER 20. 


Eltham R.D.C.—4 pairs of Airey houses at 


“The Street,’ Hawkinge. C., Council Offices, 
Lyminge, Kent. Dep. £2. 
NO DATE, 


*Plymouth T.C.—Seven types of traditional 
houses on various sites. E. G. Catchpole (A.), 
City A. Dep. £5 5s. 

*South Kesteven R.D.C.—9 houses at 4 sites. 
W. E. Norman Webster (F.), la and 2a, Station- 


st., Spalding, Lincs. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
OCTOBER 1. 
Chelmsford T.C.—Demolition of W.D. works. 
B.E. and S. 
OCTOBER 16. 


St. a i B.C. — Demolition and re- 
moval of prox. 90 brick and _ concrete 
domestic shel ers. B.E. and S. Dep. £2 2s. 








OM 
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P. c: HENDERSON, LTD. 
TANGENT, WORKS BARKING ESSE 
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PAINTING, ELECTRIC LIGHTING, 


MATERIALS, ETC. 
OCTOBER 4. 
Evesham 1.C.—External painting of 216 
houses. B.S. 
ROADS, SEWERAGE AND 


WATER WORKS 


SEPTEMBER 29. 
rpenden U. ee and sewers at 2 
ue 2 and 8. Dep. £2 2 
Lanes. €.C.—Construction ‘of pedestrian sub- 
way under Liverpool-Leeds-Hull trunk-rd. A580 
at Swinton and Pendlebury. County S. and 
Bridgemaster. Dep. 


SEPTEMBER 30. 

Bradfield R.D.C.—Construction of stoneware 
sewer and sewage treatment works. John 
Taylor and Sons, Artillery House, Artillery- 
row, Westminster, 8.W.1. Dep. £5. 

Burnley C.B.—Street and oun 
Harold-ave. and Accrington-rd. 

Exmouth U.D.C.— Sinking of “Dorehole at 
Dolton pumping station. G. H. Hill and Sons 


works at 


(Manchester), 51, Mosley-st., Manchester 2. 
Dep. £5 5s. 

Feltham U.D.C.—Making-up of 200 yds. of 
street. B.E. and 8S. Dep., £2 2s. 

Mansfield T.C.—Making-up — Balmoral-dr.,. 
Clumber-dr., Rosebery-hill and Mount Milner. 


B.E. Dep. "£1 Is. 
St. Ives R.D.C.—Roads and sewers at Wood- 


hurst. Lea and Milner, 4, Market Hill, 
Huntingdon. Dep. £1 1s. 
OCTOBER 1, 

Chatham_ ly up private streets. 
B.E. and 8S. Dep. £2 

pte = Foy B. rah hn and laying rolled 
asphalt paving, various streets. Borough E. 

West Bridgford U.D.C.—RKoads and sewers at 
Edwalton. E. and 8S. Dep. £2 2s. 


OCTOBER 3. 
Caine and Chippenham R.D.C.—Roads and 
sewers at Corsham. Walter -Rudman and 
awe. 32, Market-pl., Chippenham. Dep. 


3s. 
Slough T.C.—Soil sewer at 
B.E. Dep. £2 2s. 


OCTOBER 4. 

Farnham U.D.C.—Roads, sewers and _ foot- 
paths at Thurbens estate, Shortheath. E. and 
S. Dep. £2 2s. 

Harrow U.D.C.—Roads and incidental works 
at Weedlande estate. E. and Dep. £2. 
Haslemere U.D.C.—Advance preparation of 
site at Shepherd’s Hill. S. and E. Dep. £2 2s 


OCTOBER 6. 


Ellesmere Port U.D.C.—Completion of road 
— at Wolverham estate. E. and 8. Dep. 


£1 

Senmamesie c.B.—Laying approx. 160 yds. of 
5l-in., 200 yds. of 48-in., 600 yds, of 30-in., 
360 yds. of 15-in. concrete tubes and 60 yds. of 
9-in. stoneware pipes in foul and surface water 


Cippenham-la. 


sewers, etc. B.E. and S. Dep. £3 3s. 
*Wayland R.D.C.—Site works -at 5 sites. H.- 
— (L.), 14, King-st.. King’s Lynn. Dep- 
S. 
OCTOBER 8. 


Woking U.D.C.—Surface water sewer at South- 


os H. P. Tame, A.M.I.C.E., Dem 
S. 
OCTOBER 10. 
Baldock U.D.C.—Roads and sewers at Weston- 
way. £. and S. Dep. £2 2s. 
OCTOBER 15. 


Norman Cross R.D.C.—Supply and laying of 
approximately 11 miles of asbestos-cement 


trunk and distribution mains, ete. ; Ker- 
shaw and Kaufman, 1, Victoria-st., Westminster, 
8.W.1. Dep. £5 5s. 

OCTOBER 17. 


Wanstead and Woodford B.C.—Surface water 
—_— at Snaresbrook-rd. B.E. and S. Dep. 
a. 


OCTOBER 27. 

Cirencester U.D.C.—Construction and mainten- 
ance of approx. 23 miles of 27-in. dia. concrete 
ban trunk sewer, etc. Lemon and Blizard, 

ansdowne House, Castle- la., Southampton. 


. £5 Se. 
OCTOBER 29. 

Bideford T.C.—Construction of concrete tube 
and cast-iron pipe sewers, manholes, etc., 
screen house, atasege tank and cast-iron out- 
fall sewer, etc. F. S. Stanton. -E., 5, 
Victoria-st., Wesuntenntes, §.W.1. Dep. £5. 


PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS 


Full details of Public Appointments open wil® 
be found in the advertisement pages of this 
and previous issues. 
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GENERAL BUILDING WORK 
(LONDON) 


Acton.—Resuitpinc.—Of flats, 25-32, and 33-40, 
Cromwell-ave. Architects are Athawes, Son 
and Co., 170, High-st., W.3. 

Bermondsey.—KerBuit pinc.—Of war-damaged 
portion of Grange Tannery, Grange-rd. Pro- 
posed, by Barrow, Hepburn’ and_ Gale, Ltd. 


Archifects are Leighton and Higgs, 9, St. 
Thomas’s-st., 8.E.1. 

Brondesbury.— Apbitions.—Including school 
canteen, caretaker’s flat, etc., to Brondesbury 
Synagogue, Chevening-rd., Architect is 


N.W. 
M. Melville Wingate (A.), 231, Strand, W.C.2. 

Camberwell. — Hovusinc. — Instructions have 
been given by B.C. to their architects to pre- 
pare quantities for the following: Alder-st. and 
Cator-st. (24 dwellings); Crofton-rd. (9 dwell- 
ings); Mundania-rd. (36 dwellings); Melford- 
td. (50 dwellings). 

Catford.—Srapium Extension.—Walker, Cling- 
ing and Co., 16, Perry-hill, S.E.6, propose to 
erect a buffet and stewards’ box at Catford 
Stadium, Adenmore-rd.. 


Clapham Park-rd.—F. he by Harold 
Baily (F.), 8, Princes-st., S.W.1, for three blocks 
of flats at Clapham-cres. 


Crouch End.—Resuitpinc of 54-60, Crouch 
Hall-rd. Architect is Charles M. Swannell (F.), 
6, Raymond-bldgs., Gray’s Inn, W.C.1. 


Deptford.—Extensions.—To Primus Works. 
Croft-st., proposed by Trafalgar Engineering 
Co., Ltd. — Architect is — Roberts, 201, 
Greenwich High-st., S.E.1 

Dover-st.—Orrices.—At ae “34, for Slough 
Estates, Ltd. Architects are Welch and 
Lander (FF.), 38, Gloucester-pl., W.1. 

Finchley.—F.ats.—Plans by R. H. Francis 
4A.), 294, Regents Park-rd., N.3, for block of 
flats, Elmhurst Estate. 

Finchley.—KitcHen AND DininG Rooms.—The 
Ministry of Education has approved _pro- 
visionally the erection of a kitchen and two 
dining-rooms, Christ’s College, Hendon-la. 


Hornsey.—Fiats.—Plans by fan M._ B. 
Hamilton (F.), 16, Old-sq., Lincolns Inn, W.C.2, 
for flats at Connaught-rd., N. Quantity sur- 
veyors are H. J. Venning and Partners, 16, 
Gower-st., W.C.1. 


ilford.—Hovuses.—Plans by FP. 
18, Western-mans., New Barnet, 
65-87, Stradebrook-gr. 

Knightsbridge.—F Lats.—Messrs. Wright and 
Renny, 1 and 3, Powis-st., Woolwich, are the 
architects for the conversion of the Alexandra 

Hotel, Knightsbridge, into flats, for Alexandra 
Keep, Ltd.. Argyle-st., W.1.- 


Lewisham,.—REeEINSTATEMENT.—G. T. Harman 
4A.),/%a, Lewisham High-st., S.E.13, are the 
architects for the reinstatement of Nos. 46-5 
Sangley-rd. as four lock-up shops with Gane 
flats over. 

Lewisham.—KesuttpinGc.—L.C.C. 
an application by Vigers and Co., 
surveyors, 4, Frederick- pl., E.C.2, 
Nos. 2, 4, 6 and 8, South Park-cres. 


Lewisham.—House.—G. T. Harman (A), a, 
Lewisham High-st., 8.E.13, are the architects 
for a house to be erected at Nos. 7 and 9, 
Creeland-gr. 


Lewisham.—Extension.—T. P. Bennett and 
Son (F.), 43, Bloomsbury-sq., W.C.1, are the 
architects for an extension to Messrs. Farmer’s 
premises in Hither Green-la. 


Marylebone-rd.—Orrices AND WAREHOUSES.—At 
139-151, Marylebone-rd., 35-37, Wyndham-st., etc., 
W.1. Architect is Gordon Jeeves (F.), 61, 
Catherine-pl., S.W.1. 


Plaistow.—Resvui_tDInc.—Of wing of Plaistow 
Fever Hospital, Samson-st., E.13.. Architect is 
Thomas E. North (F.), 100, West Ham-la., E.15. 


Shepherd’s Bush.—Kesvui_pinc.—Of garage and 
depot, Wells-rd., W.12, for L.P.T.B. Plans by 
Thomas R. Bilbow (F.), 55, Broadway, S.W.1. 


Shooter’s Hill.—Dairy and Bakery.—Royal 
Arsenal Co-operative Society, Ltd., propose 
dairy and bakery, Woodlands Farm. 


Southgate.—F.Lats.—Plans by R. H. Brine, 121, 
Green-st., Sunbury-on-Thames, for 48 flats, 
Green-lanes and Hoppers-rd. 


Southwark.—WaRrEHOUSE AND OrFIces.—Pro- 
posed at Mill Wharf, Mill-st., S.E.1, by Vogan 
and Co., Ltd. Architects _ Purvis and Purvis, 
417, New Cross-rd., §.E.1 


West Ham. erence — Proposed by 
Andrew Weir and Co. (Liverpool), Ltd., at 
Marshgate-la., E.15. Architect is A. J. Fowles 
<F.), 7, Burlescoombe-rd., Thorpe Bay, Essex. 


Westminster.—Conversion.—Regent Arcade, 
Regent-st., has been obtained by the 
Governors’ of the Bank of England for con- 
version into office accommodation, etc. Archi- 
tect is V. Heal, 14, Gray’s Inn-sq., 


Dover and Co., 
for 12 houses, 


have granted 
chartered 
to rebuild 
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(PROVINCIAL) 
Alfreton.—U.D.C. approved plans for factory 
near Nix’s Hill for Cellular Clothing Co. 
Altrincham.—E. S. Hodgson, B.S., to prepare 
plans for improvements and alterations at Golf 
Links hotel, off Stockport-rd., for T.C 


Bacup.—E.C. propose nursery school at Park- 
rd., Waterfoot. 

Bangor. — Caernarvonshire E.C. propose 
Primary school at Bardsey Island. 


Birtley.—Miners’ Welfare Commission, Ash- 
stead, Surrey, propose pithead baths at Ouston 
“E” Colliery. Plans by C. G. Kemp (A.), 
5, Old Queen-st., Westminster, S.W.1. 

Blackpool.—E.C. propose extensions at Tech- 
nical High Schoo), Palatine-rd., a. £32,000. 

Bolton.—Crosses & Heaton, Ltd., propose con- 
version of Knowsley Grange, Heaton, into head 
offices. 

Burnley.—T.C. propose crematorium. 

Canterbury.—Dean and Chapter of Canterbury 
Cathedral propose to rebuild Cathedral Library. 
Plans by J. L. Denmgn (F.), 27, Queen’s-rd., 
Brighton. 

Chesterfield.—T.C. approved layout of Broom- 
field estate for Hardy & Heathcote.—H.C. pro- 
pose extensions at Oldrd. schools. Plans by 
Wilcockson & Cutts, architects, 12, Saltergate. 

Durham.—R.D.C. to erect 110 aluminium bun- 
galows at Bearpark, 47 at Quarrington Hill, 36 
at Witton Gilbert, 35 at Teamside, 27 at Cassop 
and 20 each at Belmont and Bowburn. 

Eastbourne.—Plans have been prepared by H. 
Hubbard Ford (A,), 24, Cornfield-rd., East- 
bourne, for conversion into ll flats and care- 
taker’s quarters, off Hillcote, Bolsover-rd., 
Eastbourne. 

Guildford.—A. Gray Co., Ltd., 7, Woodbridge- 
rd., Guildford, propose large distribution depot 
and garage at Station “Meadows Industrial 
Estate. Plans by Rix & Rix, High-st., Burn- 
ham, Bucks. 

Hereford.—E.C. to erect Hunderton Primary 

school. Plans by W. Usher (F.), County A., 
Bath-st., Hereford. Consulting — engineers, 
Hoare, Lea & Partners, 158a, Edmund-st., 
Birmingham. Quantities by Vale & Kingsford, 
21, Waterloo-rd., Wolverhampton. 
_ Horley.—S. A. Gregory, 27, Chapel-rd., Worth- 
ing proposes flats at Meadowcroft, Bal- 
combe-rd., Plans by Leonard H. Fewster & 
Partners, 22, Conduit-st., Wi 

Horsforth.—U.D.C. propose 200 “ 
houses at North Broadgate-la. - 

Kidsgrove.—G H. Heath & Co., Ltd., Pick- 
ford-st. Mills, Macclesfield, propose silk mills 
on Talke Cross-rd. Plans by Medcalf & Med- 
calf (FF.), 3, Stanley-st., Liverpool 1. 

Leeds.—T.C. propose rege oy Adel 
buildings for dwellings at £10,500. 
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Liverpool.—Pearson Canning Co., Ltd 


a." 
Mell- 


Peel-st., propose factory at Prescot-rd., 

ing. 

Macclesfield.—M.O.W. propose offices at 
Black-rd. for Ministry of National Insurance 


at £25,000. 

Manchester.—T.C. approved:—Additions to 
offices at New Elizabeth-st., Cheetham, for Co- 
operative Insurance Society, Ltd., 109, Corpora- 
tion-st.; additions to chemical works at Clay- 
ton-la. and Chatham-st. for Clayton Aniline 
Co., Ltd. 

Matlock.—J. Smedley, Ltd., Lea 
pose 22 houses for employees. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne.—Application taade for 
licence to proceed with the erection of large 
bakery at Ponteland-rd. for Carricks (Caterers), 
Ltd., Grey-st., Newcastle. Plans bv Marshall 
& Tweedy, Grainger House, Blackett-st., New- 
castle-on-Tyne. 

Newcastle-under-Lyme. — Debenhams, Ltd., 
Wigmore-st., London, W.1, propose depart- 
mental stores at_ Market site. Plans by T. 
Overbury (F.) (Healing & Overbury), Rodney 
Lodge, Rodney-rd., Cheltenham, Gilos. 

North Riding.—E.C. to acquire site at Kirby- 
moorside for Primary school. 

Norwich.—Koyal Norfolk Regiment to ex- 
pend £22,000 on memorial homes for ex-Service- 
men and women Plans by Cecil Upcher (F.,, 


5, The Close, Norwich. 


Mills, pro- 


Oldham.—Geo. Orme & Co., Atlas Meter 
Works, propose reconstruction of works. Plans 
by J. S. A. Young (A.), 12, St. Ann’s-sq., 
Manchester 2. 

Otley.—Joshua Tetley & Son, Ltd., Hunslet- 


rd., Leeds 10, propose hotel at Ashfield House 
site, Newall.—West Riding E.C. propose dining 


centre at Bramhope school. 
Oxford.—Plans approved by T.C.:—Cottagas 
at Purcell-rd., H. G. Goddard, architect; ex- 


tension to building, Dept. of Forestry, South 
Parks-rd., T. Worthington & Sons, architects, 
178, Oxford-rd. Manchester 13; garages at 
Walton Well-rd., Beecher & Stamford, architects, 
14, Park End-st., Oxford; bottling store, Leo- 
pold-st.. for G T. Jones & Co., Ltd., wine mer- 


chants, 129, High-st., Oxford ; extensions to 
nurses’ hostel at Manor House Headington, 
F. E. Openshaw, architect, 149, Woodstock-rd., 


Oxford. 


Reading.—P. J. Drew, Ltd., 63a, Friar-st., 


Reading, propose extension of premises at 
Vachell-rd. Plans by Lassetter & Judd, Somer- 
set House, Reading. 

St. Albans.—Watford and §$t. Albans Gas 


Company propose to build 26 houses for em- 
ployees at Doggetts-way. Plans by Dawe & 


Carter, 83, High-st., Watford. 

Salford.—H. E. Nunn & Co., Ltd., 282, Bury 
New-rd., Broughton, propose extensions at Bury 
New-rd. and Upper Camp-st., Broughton. Plans 
by Norman Jones, Son & Rigby (FF.), 271, 
Lord-st., Southport. 

Shefheld—Marks & Spencer, Lid., Michael 
House, 81, Baker-st., London, N.W.1, propose 
stores at The Moor. 

Southend-on-Sea.—Plans prepared by N. 
Green, 8. Aldgate High-st., E.C.3, for synagogue 
at Finchley-rd., Westcliff, for Westcliff-on-Sea 
Synod. 

Sunderland.—Plans prepared by W. & T. R. 
Milburn, 17, Faweett-st., Sunderland, for addi- 
tions at Hendon Rope Works.—Vaux & Asso- 
— Breweries, Ltd., propose resid2ntial 
1otel. 


Wallsend.—Lep Transport, Ltd., Carliol-pl., 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, and S. T. Taylor & Son, 
insulation manufacturers, Scotswood, New- 
on alia propose factories on new trading 
estate. 


Worthing.—Worthing Estates Building Co., 


Ltd., 72, Broadwater-rd., Worthing, to build 
20 flats for employees at Shirley-dr. Plans by 
H. C. Wolledge, 13, Ambrose-pl.,° Worthing. 


TENDERS 


* Denotes accepted. 

t Denotes prewmneneha accepted. 

t Denotes recommended for acceptance. 

§ Denotes accepted subject to modification. 

§ Denotes accepted by H.M. Government 
departments. 

Ashbourne.—50 


houses at Park estate, for 


U.D.C. D. Powell, S.: *John Adlington, Ltd., 
Station New-rd., Tupton, nr. Chesterfield, 
£69,174. 

Batley.—42 ‘“‘ Newland” houses, for T.C. 


Mossop, B.S.: *Tarran Industries, Ltd., 
Clough-rd., Hull, £48,240. 

Bethesda.— Factory for Cooper, Webb, Jones 
& Co., Walsall, Staffs. R. & D. Hall (A.), 
National Provincial Bank-bldgs., 
Bangor: *Pochins (Manchester), Ltd., Dun- 
ham Mount, Dunham-rd., Altrincham, Ches. 

Blackburn,—148 precast houses at Phillips- 
rd. site, for T.C. W. Pickstone, B.E.: *Holland 
& Hannen and Cubitts, Ltd., 1, Queen Anne’s- 
gate, London, 8.W.1. 


architects, 
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Border (Cumberiand).—(a) 26 “Airey” 
houses at Cummersdale; and (b) 12 “ Airey 
at Hallbankgate, for R.D.C. John S&S. 
Watson, M.S.1.A., Housing Officer, 
Offices, 5, Victoria-pl., Carlisle. (a) *A. Hood- 
less & Son, “ Holmedales,” Durdar-rd., Car- 
lisle; (b) *E. Bolton, Ltd., Milbourne-cres., 
Gharlotte-st., Carlisle. 

Burton-on-Trent.—50 Canadian Cedar Wood 
houses at Stretton site, for T.C.: *Permanent 
Houses (Burton), Ltd., New-st., Burton-on- 
Trent (subject to M.H. approval). 

Bury St. Edmunds.—Fire station at Fornham- 
rd., for T.C., acting as agents for N.F.S.: 
*Harvey G. ’ Frost, Westgate-rd., Bury St. 

3 Edmunds. 

Calne and Chippenham.—10 houses at Yatton 
Keynell, for R.D.C.: *Smith & Lacy, Corsham. 
Camberwell.—Erection of dwellings, for B.C.: 
Site No. 5 (Rainbow-st. and Bonsor-st.): *?, 
Tierney & Co., Ltd., £20,842; Site No. 20 (Adys- 
td.): “H. Ainslie & Son, £9,375; Site No. 21 
(Mz anaton-rd. and Philip- rd.): *Moran & Co., 
£24,342 (all subject to L.C.C. approval). 
Chadderton.—46 houses at Melbourne-st. site, 
for U.D.C. F. W. Pexton (L.), §.: *Green & 
Co., 19, Moira-st., Moston, Manchester 10. 
Chester.—Four houses at Pulford, for R.D.C.: 
*J. Roddy, 69, Cliveden-rd., Chester. 
Coleraine, Go. Derry.—Eight houses at Fish- 
laughan, for R.D.C.: *Mullen Bros., Glenheen, 
£15,224 

Consett.—44 houses at 
hospital housing site, for U.D.C. J. J. 
ham, architect, Derwent-st., Blackhill: 
Labour. 
Doncaster.—74 


” 











Richard Murray 
Eltring- 
*Direct 


houses at Edlington, for 


R.D.C.: *Walter Firth, Ltd., Doncaster. 
Dunston-on-Tyne.—Testing laboratory at 
Dunston Power Station, for North-Eastern 


Ltd., Carliol House, New- 


Electric Supply Co., 
= L. J. Couves & 


castle-on-Tyne. Architects : 


Partners, Carliol House, Newcastle: “Sir R. 
Mc Alpine & Sons (Newcastle), Ltd., Carliol 
House, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Failsworth.—Day nursery at Marlborough 


Mills, for Marlborough Mili, Ltd. Cruickshank 
& Seward (F.), architects, 16, Princess-st., 
Manchester 1: *Whitworth, Whittaker & Co., 
Ltd., Robin Hill Works, Rochdale-rd., Oldham. 
Frodsham.—Alterations and adaptations at 
Norley Bank, for conversion into Remand 
Home for Girls, for Liverpool E.C. Sir L. H. 
Keay (F.), City A., Blackburn-chbrs., Dale- 
st., Kingsway, Liverpool 2: *A. F. lllidge & 
Son, 2, Main-st., Frodsham, via Warrington, 
£7,300 

Hexham.—28 “ Airey houses, for U.D.C. 
Architects: J. W. Hanson & Sons, Northumber- 
land-st., Newcastle-on-Tyne: *Harold Bolton, 
Ltd., Milbourne-cres., Charlotte-st., Carlisle. 
Hucknall.—74 houses at Ruffs Farm site, for 
U.D.C. H. M. Aitchison, S8.: *H. Baggaley, 
Lid., Baums-la., Mansfield, £89,792. 
Hull.—Bottling stores, etc., at Anlaby-rd., 
for James Southam, Ltd. Anthony Steel & 
Owen (AA.), architects, Cogan-chbrs., Bowalley- 
la, Hull: *F. Hall & Sons, 61, Alexandra-rd., 
Hull. 

Hunts.—Kitchen and dining-room at Farcet 














. of BE. Mixed school, for C.C.: *Greenwoods 
(Contractors), Ltd., Bury-rd., Ramsey, Hunts. 
Hyde.—Boiler-houses to works, at’ Talbot- 


rd.. Newton, for Imperial Chemical Industries, 
Ltd. (Leathercloth section): *Lhomas Warring- 
ton, 51, Bennett-st., Hyde. 
Jarrow.—Further 60 houses 
estate, for T.C. H. W,. T. Perkins, 
*Direct Labour, £72,825; factory at Bede es- 
tate, for J. R. Brown, Bede Burn-rd., Jarrow. 
Architects: Page, Son & Hill, 75, King-st., 
South Shields: *Cussins (Contractors), Ltd., 
Moor Court, Gosforth, Northumberland. 
Kirkcaldy.—Work in various trades for ex- 
ensions at Forth Park Maternity Hospital, for 
.C. W. Williamson and Hubbard, Royal Bank- 
bldgs.,* Kirkcaldy. Architects James Gentles 
and ‘Son, Central-chbrs., Kirkcaldy. *Alex. 
Fraser, Ltd. mason and brickwork, Millie-st., 
Kirkcaldy; *Bogie and Nicoll, Ltd., carpenter, 
joiner and glazier work, 25, Dunnikier-rd., Kirk- 
cakly; *James Blyth and Sons, plumber work, 
Institution-st., Kirkcaldy; *Thomas Cormie, 
plasterwork, 79, Nicol- st., Kirkcaldy ; *Bald and 
Shepherd, ‘slater and roughcast work, 11. 
eorgeburn Wynd, Kirkcaldy; 
son and Co., terrazzo | work, = West 
Regent-st., Glasgow, C.2; 

Hamilton, electrical work, a. Chapel- = Dun- 
ermline. 

Kiveton Park.—30 “Airey”? houses at three 
ites, for R.D.C.: *West Riding Building Con- 
tractors, Ltd., £38,964 

Lewisham.—Conversion of 81, Chinbrook-rd., 
nto two units of accommodation, for B.C.: 
©. R. Voysey & Co., 53, Perry Hill, S.E.6, 
2,713 (subject to M.H. approval). 
Liverpool.—Canteen and kitchen at St. Philo- 
hena’s B.C. schools, Long-la., Fazakerley, for 
B.C. Sir L. H. Keay (F.), City A., Biack- 
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burn-chbrs., Dale-st., Kingsway: *A. & E. 
Seana. Ltd., Herradon-rd., Aintree, Liver- 
pool 9, £4,879. 

London.—Conversion of 70, Eaton-pl., 8.W.1, 
into maisonettes and flats. Architect: A. V. 
Pilley, 7, Hill-rd., W. *Hussey Bros. 


(Builders), Ltd., 60, Queensway, W.2. 
London.—Rebuilding flats at Devon Mansions, 
Tooley-st., S.E.1, for James Hartnoll Estates, 
Ltd., 150, Gray’s Inn-rd., W.C.1. George Hub- 
bard & Sans, architects, 45, New Bond-st., 
W.1: *Norman & Burt, Ltd., London-rd., 
ee Sussex. : 
—New sound recording studio at 
Crisp rd.. Hammersmith, W.6, for Riverside 
Studios, Ltd. Edmund J. Wilford (A.), archi- 
tect, Eagle House, Jermyn-st., S.W.1: *Hick- 
man, Ltd., North Circular-rd., N.W.2 
London.——Reinstatement of war damage and 


conversion into maisonettes at 19, Upper 
Berkeley-st., W.1, for Mr. Burt Hyams, Diploma 
Films, Ltd.: *Ellis T. Amos, Ltd., 25-26, Lime- 
st., Fenchurch-st., London, E.C.3. 

Lon don.—Rebuilding dining- hall, ete.; at 
Bedford College, Regent’s Park, N.W.1, for 
Senate of London University. Maxwell Ayrton 
(F.), architect, 9, Church-row, Hampstead, 
N.W.3: *Trollope & Colls, Ltd., 41-43, Great 
Queen- -st., W.C.2 

* London (Admiralty). —Portsmouth: H.M.S. 
“Vernon,” fabrication, supply and erection of 
steelwork, Rubery Owen & Co., Ltd., Darlaston, 
Staffs. 


Demolition 
Ltd.. Har- 
Dismantling 


{London (Admiralty).—Hastings : 
of jetties, Mears Bros. (Contractors), 
bledown, Canterbury. Ramsgate : 
tanks, Simmons & Hawker, Ltd., Southdown 
Works, Point Pleasant, W andsworth, S.W.18. 
Folkestone : Dismantling tanks, Simmons & Haw- 
ker, Ltd., a Works, Point Pleasant, 
Wandsworth, 

{London ta ‘iatatstry). —Contracts to value 
of £500 or over for week ended September 13. 


Surfacing work: Scientific Roads (Northern), 
Ltd., Shipley, Yorks. Painting work: Lewis 
and Watters, Hopton, Staffs. Building work: 
Galbraith Bros., Ltd., London, W.C. Mis- 


cellaneous structural steelwork: N.S. "eepane 
— Co., Ltd., London, S.W.1. 
ondon (M. 0.W.).—Contracts placed by 
M. bi W. for week ending September 11:— 
London: Constitution Hill, resurfacing road- 
way, Neuchatel Asphaltic Co., 58, Victoria-st., 
London, S.W.1; Palace of Westminster, replacing 
leaded lights, James Powell & Son, Tudor-rd., 
Wealdstone; 11-13, Rochester Mews, Camden 
‘Town, alterdtion and repairs, Goddard ‘%& Phillips, 
118. Highgate-rd., N.W.5. Aberdeen: Fyvie Pub- 
lie School, temporary school classrooms, D. Sin- 
clair, 10, Boyndie-st., Banff. Ayrshire: St. 
John’s R.C. School, Cummock, temporary school 
classrooms, D. MacDonald & Co., 17-19, Lanyard- 
rd., Cummock; Higher Grade School, Largs, 
temporary schoo] classrooms, Jas. Preston & 
Sons, 26, Inverskip-st., Greenock, Ayr. Berks: 
S.MS, Norcot, Tilehurst, Reading, kitchen and 
dining-room, Francis Bros., 11, Armour-rd., Tile- 
hurst, Bucks; A.E.R.E., Harwell, dismantling, 
ete., Pyrene, Ltd., Great West- rd.. Brentford. 
Bucks : Cippenham’ Modern School, Slough, tem- 
porary school buildings, W. Hartley & Sons, 
Wexham, Slough. Cheshire: Western U.D.&. 
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Area (Con. 1), aluminium houses, Thomas Ashley, 
Ltd., Chester-rd., Hartford, Northwich, Cheshire. 
Lancs: St. Joseph B.C, School, 
accommodation, J. & H. Bullough, Gordon-st., 
Chorley, Lancs. Co. Durham: New Kyo, Miners’ 
Hostel, hutments, C.T.C. Builders Lid., 2, 
Queen’s-rd., Blackhill, Co. Durham; Joan of Arc 
School, Gateshead-on- Tynt, school kitchen, B. 
Bowey & Son, 190, Back Raby-st., Byker, New- 
castle-on-Tyne 6. Fifeshire : Glencraig, Ballingry. 
temporary school buildings, Scottish Tarmac 
Asphaltic Co., Bilbao-st., Glasgow; Lochgelly 
Public School, temporary "school buildings, Scot- 
tish Tarmac ‘Asphaltic Co., Bilbao-st:, Glasgow ; 
Beath Higher Grade School, Cowdenbeath, tem- 
porary school buildings, Scottish Tarmac 
Asphaltic Co., Biibao- st., Glasgow. Flintshire : 
Rhyl, additional offices’ at telephone exchange, 
R, . Buckle, Gas _ Worksla., Prestatyn. 

Glamorgan: Port Talbot M.B.3, temporary 
housing, Thomas Cole & Son, Bridge-st., Chase, 


Neath.  Gloucs.: Bristol C.B. Area (Cont. 37), 
temporary houses, H. J. Walker, Station-rd., 
Fishponds, Bristol. 

Hants: Ensbury Park School, Bournemoutn, 
kitchen and dining-room, rnes, 

48/50, Markham-rd., Bournemouth. Kent: St. 
George’s C. of E. School, Meadow-rd., Graves. 


end, temporary school buildings, Robert. Hopkins 
«& Son, Central Station Approach, Gravesend, 
Kent. Lanarkshire: Moredun, nr. Edinburgh, 
ag houses, Jonn Crow & Son, 37, Haddington- 
, Edinburgh. Lancs : Ministry National Insur- 
ny Poulton-rd., Fleetwood, office buildinigs, 
Fleetwood Construction Co., 141, Poulton-rd., 
Fleetwood; Robert’s Drive site, Bootle, kitchen 
and dining- room, Norwest Construction Co., 
Ruthven-rd., Litherland, Liverpool 21; Spring- 
field Factory, Salwich, nr. Preston, ventilation 
and heating system, Andrew Machine Construc- 
tion Co., Woodbank Works, Turners-la., Stock- 
port; Ministry National Insurance, Princess-r rd., 
Ashton-in-Makerfield, office buildings, W. 
17, Church-st., Warrington; Ainsdale C, of E. 
School, Southport, kitchen and dining-room, 
V. W, Keeney, 87, Liverpool-rd. N., Maghull. 
Midlothian : y Public School, temporary 
office buildings, Hepburn Bros., Westfield-rd., 
Edinburgh © 11. Northumberland : Ministry 
National Insurance, Bedlington, additional huts, 
J. & W. Loury, 50, Corporation-st., Newcastle- 
on-Tyne; Newcastle, T.O. neumatic tube sys- 
tem, Lamson Engineering 40., 6-7, Hythe-rd.. 
Willesden, N.W.10. Notts: Nottingham, T.O.B 
alterations and erections, Geo. Wimpey & Co. 


Beechdale-rd., Apsley, Notts. Stirlingshire : 
Grangemouth High School, temporary school 
buildings, W. Sprunt & Inverallan-rd., 


hanes Reigate M/E School. 
seeeerety school buildings, 

Gildredge- rd., Eastbourne. 
West Lothian: St. Mary’ s Senior School, Bath- 
gate, temporary school buildings, William 
Roberts & Son, Mid-st., Bathgate. Yorks : Wath- 
on-Dearne Laas "temporary houses, C. D. 
Potter & Sons, Doncaster-rd., Barnsley; 
Sutton-rd. School, “lea kitchen and dining: 
room, W. Barber, 52, Northgate, Pontefract; 
West-st. Infants’ School, Hoyland, Barnsley, 
kitchen and dining-room, W. H. Young, Ltd.. 
Wakefield-rd.,  Ackworth; County Primary 


Bridge of Allan. 
Colesmead, Redhill, 
Y. J. Lovell & Son, 10, 


School, West-parade, Filey, kitchen and dining- 
room, A. J. Darneley & Son, 68, Spring-st., Hull; 
Kingston-on-Hull, .B.18, temporary houses, 


Wd. Glossop, Ltd., Annisfield House, Hipper- 
holme; West Parade, County Primary Schooi, 


Filey, kitchen and dining- -room, A. J. Darneley 
& Co., 68, Spring-st., Hull; Sheffield, C.B. Area 
(Con. 19), temporary houses, Reeves Charles- 
worth, 27, Wilkinson-st., Sheffield 10; Linthorpe, 


telephone exchange, Chas. J. Boyd, 15, Emmer- 
son-terr., Linthorpe, Middlesbrough. 

{London (War  Dept.).—Works 
placed by War Dept. for week ended Septem- 
ber 6. Lanarkshire: Miscellaneous, Archibald 
McCorquodale and Son, Ltd., Glasgow, S.2. 
County Down: Building ‘work, P. J. Walls and 
Bros., Belfast. Kent: Roadwork, Chittenden 
— Simmons, Ltd., Maidstone. 

Middlesbrough.—Offices at Cargo Fleet- 43 

for Cleveland Products, Ltd. Architect: G. 
Stainsby, High- e: Stockton-on-Tees : - 
Shepherd & Son, ork. 

Neweastie-on-Tyne. —Conversion of ‘“ Gran- 
shaw,” Lindisfarne-rd., ye five flats, for City 
Council. Plans by City A .. 18, Cloth- market, 
Newcastle: *Galloway & Shorthouse, Ltd., 
Douglas-ter., Newcastle-on- Tyne ; public a 
venience at junction of Princess-st. and North- 
umberland-pl., for City Council. Plans by City 
A., 18, Cloth-market, Newcastle: Apple- 
by & Co., Ltd., 123, Clayton-st., Rowenaile! -On- 
Tyne (cost : £5,000 

Northenden.—Boiler-house to Sirius Works, 


contracts 


Bradnor- rd., for Holden & Brooke, Ltd., West 
torton. . A. Newton, Leach & Booker (F. & 
AA.), 28, Kennedy-st., Manchester 2: *R. 


Partington & Son, Ltd., Lodge-st., Middleton, 
nr. Manchester 
North Riding.—10 “ Airey’ houses at North- 

allerton, for C.C., for members of Council staff. 
J. Catchpole, County A.: *Direct Labour. 
Nottingham.—Primary Infants’ school at 
Wigman-rd., Eearenah estate, for E.C.: 
tDirect Labour, £35,000 

Oldham.—44 “ Airey ” rural pamae at Rowan- 
v., Limeside Estate, for T.C. L. Hobson, 
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B.E., Municipal-bldgs., 75, Union-st. : 
woods Building Industries, Ltd., 
Lees-rd., Oldham. 











UNITE FOR STRENGTH 


,900 


BUILDERS 


are now members of the 


FEDERATION 
OF MASTER 
BUILDERS 


The Largest Truly Representative 
Organisation in the Industry. 















SUBSCRIPTION £3.3.0 p.a. 
LONDON REGION—37 AREAS. 


And over 65 PROVINCIAL BRANCHES. 





*Green- 
Salem Works, 


















"Phone or write: 
Secretary : 
26, Gt. Ormond St., Holborn, W.C.1 


Tel.: CHAncery 7583 (4 lines) 


Telegrams : ““EFEMBE, Holb., London.”’ 
The address of your Branch Secretary 


will be forwarded. 











THE BUILDER 


Pewsey.—Four houses at Burbage, for 
R.D.C.: *Direct Labour, £4,706. 
Bolton-rd. site, for 


Radcliffe.—12 houses at 
gis G. E. Wrigley, B.S. ; 
Ltd., Mellor- St., Kadcliffe, nr. 


C *Bleakley & Ing- 
ham, Man- 
chester: 

Radcliffe.—Extensions at Tower Dye Works, 
for D. & H. Dyers, Ltd.: *E. Butterworth & 
Sons, Butterworth-st., Radcliffe, nr. Manchester. 

Repton.—12 houses at. Woodville, for R.D.C.: 
*Permanent Houses (Burton), Ltd., New-st., 
Burton-on-Trent. 

Ruabon.—Laboratory at works, for Monsanto 
Chemicals, Ltd.: *J. Gerrard & Sons, Ltd., 
Pendlebury-rd., Swinton, Manchester. 

Rugby.—16 as Airey’ houses and 22 of per- 
manent construction at Ryton-on-Dunsmore, for 
R.D.C.: *C: W. Deeley, Ltd., 27, Avon- st., 
Upper Stoke, Coventry, £54, 506 (subject to 


M.H. approval). 
Shefheld.—20 houses at Hollybank estate, 
George Davies (F.), City A.: 


for T.C. W. 
*Frank Day, ar. Meadow Head, Woodseats, 
Sheffield 8, £23,164 


Shipston-on-Stou 
Close, for R.D. Ce 


Oxfordshire. 

Stockport.—First portion 
at Broadstone Hall-rd., South Reddish, for 
T.C. Cruickshank & Seward (F.), architects, 
16, Princess-st., Manchester 1: *C. H. God- 
frey & Son, Ltd., Bowling-rd., Gorton, Man- 
chester 18, £16,000. 

Stockport.— Works 
partment to works, 
Chemical Co., Ltd.: 
Cornbrook ‘Chemical 
Stockport. 

Stockton.— Additional 
cliffe school: *Coultas & Shaw, 
st.. Thornaby-on-Tees. 

Stretford.—Fitting 
canteen at Trafford Power Station, Trafford 
Park, for Stretford and District Electricity 
Board. C. S. Allott & Son. civil engineers, 1, 
North-parade, Parsonage, Manchester 3: *J. 
Gerrard & Sons, Ltd., Pendlebury-rd., Swin- 
ton, Manchester. 


Stretford.—Factory canteen 


house at works, Mosley-rd., 
Textilose, Ltd. Cruickshank 


—16 housas at Berry’s 
CW. T. Hicks, Hook Norton, 


of Primary school 


welfare de- 
Cornbrook 
Department, 
Millgate, 


canteen ani 

Millgate, for 
*Building 
Co., Ltd., 


classrooms at Eagles- 
33, Stephenson- 


shop, stores and works 


and transformer 
Trafford Park, for 
& Seward (F.); 








Boyle's -st*n~ Ventilator 


OVER OVER TWO WO MILLION 





IN USE 


ROBERT BOYLE & SON 


VENTILATING ENGINEERS 
27, JOHN ADAM STREET, ADELPHI, W.C.2 
Tel.: Temple Bar 5859 











WOOD BLOCK 


FLOORS 
STEVENS & ADAMS LTD. 


Victoria Works, 
Point Pleasant, Wandsworth, $.W.18 
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architects, 16, Princess-st., 
Taylor & Co., Ltd., Ebor Saw Mills, 
borough, nr. Rochdale. 
Sunderland.—94 houses x Thorney Close and 
Hill View estates, for T.C.: *T. Stewart, 37, 
The Westlands, Sunderland (28) ; *Gordon Bell, 
Ltd., Newcastle-rd., Sunderland (15); *Stewart 
Bros., Lambton-ter., Sunderland (18) ; *Ruther- 
ford & Foster, Station- rd., Fulwell, Senderland 
(6) ; Milburn, Richmond-st., Sunderland 
(2); *G. H. Plemper, Ltd., Old Chester-rd., 
Sunderland (12); *C. Harrison, Toward-st., 
Sunderland (12). 
Sunderland.— Brass 
Forge & Engineering 


for Sunderland 
Architects: W. 


foundry 
Co., Ltd. 


& T. R. Milburn, 17, Fawcett-st., Sunderland; 
*D. & J. Ranken, Ltd., Stockton-rd., Sunder- 


land, 

Sunderiand.—Four houses at Blakelaw estate, 
for City Council: *Gee & Wilson, 19, Bk. Clare. 
mont-rd., Newcastle-on-Tyae 

Swinton and Pendlebury.—42 
Beach Farm playing field, Swinton, for  T.C, 
C. R. Smith, B.Sc., A.M.LC.E., M.IM. & Cy.E,, 
B.E. & S.: *A. & J. Davies, 18, Galloway-dr., 
Clifton. 

Thornaby-on-Tees.— Additional classrooms at 
St. Peter’s R.C. school: *Coultas & Shaw, 33, 
Stephenson-st., Thornaby. 

Weardale.—Houses for R.D.C.: 10 


houses _ at 


** Airey” 


houses at Frosterley and six at Rookhope, for 
R.D.C.: *Direct Labour (subject to M.H. 
approval); four permanent houses at St. 
John’s Chapel and eight at Westgate, for 
R.D.C.: *Robert Gallagher, Ltd., Cemetery-rd., 
Blackhill, Co. Durham. 





































Manchester 1: *E. 
Little 








GeRwooD BOARDS 
FREE 


OF LICENCE OR RESTRICTION 


IDEAL SUBSTITUTE FOR PLYWOOD 


Size 47 x 46 xin. Write for Details. 


N. GERVER 


2-10 Mare Street, Hackney, E.8 
Telephone: AMH 1131/2 5805/7 













[ ™e ESSEX STEEL 
SCAFFOLDING co. 


SMART'S LANE 
LOUGHTON, ESSEX 
TEL.: LOUGHTON 295 


SALES 
ERECTION 


+ 


HIRE 
CRADLES 






























phone: WAT.5474 
W.& M.NEGUS, LTD. 


STATION WORKS: KING JAMES ST., SE. 





GALBRAITH 


BROTHERS 


CAMBERWELL 


34 & 35, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.1 


LIMITED 


BUILDERS 
CONTRACTORS 
& | ENGINEERS 


of 


HEAD OFFICE : 


el.: CHAmcery 7901-3 
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